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M Notes from the Editor 


I do not know if it is somewhat irreverent of me to mention P. G. 
-Wodehouse to serious historians not given to trifling. My excuse however 
is not merely that I count myself as one of his numerous admirers, but 
that the editorship of Bengal Past and Present has put me in a position 
which reminds me of one of his many eccentric characters. 


Remember Bingo Little, a leading light of the Drones Club, in one 
of Wodehouse’s hilarious stories? We had had no editorial experience, 
but his loving wife had used her pull to get him the editorship of 
Wee Tots. The position carried with it a regular salary, — something he, 
a racing man, had been wanting for ages. 


Now, I am no Bingo Little. I had served as an editorial apprentice 
for nearly two decades before taking over as Editor, and like all other 
office-bearers of the Calcutta Historical Society, the Editor too is honorary, 
working for love. Also, unlike Bingo Little, I cannot afford to throw my 
weight about and reject learned papers as not quite up to the standard. 
On the contrary, I invite all fellow-historians, young and old, to send 
in contributions and let me have the privilege of getting them published 
in Bengal Past and Present. ; 


Bingo, however, rightly felt shackled and nearly lost the job because 
of the justifiable frivolity with which he handled the proprietor who kept 
interfering with “matters more customarily left to the editor”. In my 
case, fortunately, there is no individual proprietor trying to dictate the 
policy of the journal, and our Honorary’ Secretary is happy so long as I 
try and make up for lost time and bring the journal up to date. 


In this, I hope, I have not been found wanting. Since taking over 
as Editor at the end of 1985, I have been able to bring out 
the 1983 (Part II) and 1984 (Parts III) issues. This, the 1985 
(Parts I-II) issue, will be out by the end of May 1987, and the 1986 
(Parts I-II) issue will follow before the year is over. Admittedly, the 
publication of the journal is still behind schedule, but it is no longer 
limping behind schedule. The special issue of the journal for 1987, the 
eightieth year of our Society, will be in your hands by mid-1988. As the 
Honorary Secretary hopes, “By the end of 1988 we should become 
uptodate.” (Annual Report 1986; see also Budget estimates for 1987.) 
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We are indeed catching up. But the work is uphill, and for me the 
retreat is cut off, at least till 1990 when I am expected to produce a 
special number on the tercentenary of Calcutta, for which preparations 
are already under way.’ (For details, see extracts from the minutes of the 
meeting of the ‘Calcutta Tercentenary Sub-Committee.) 


However, I am not alone. The Executive Council, in its meéting 
of 26 March 1987, endorsed my proposal to invite Dr D. P. Sinha, Dr 
Nilmani Mukherjee and Dr Chittabrata Palit to form a committee to 
help me with editorial work from the 1986 issue. The Honorary 
Secretary is also there to lend a hand, with money, though he is sorry 
that it is still not large enough to enable us to bring out fatter issues. 
He is paying for four issues this year alone (see Budget estimates 1987), 
which, by itself, is a measure of the increased activity on the editorial 
side of the Society. 


Now, am I getting above myself like Bingo Little? I hope not, for 
things are indeed looking up and I am being just optimistic. 


Hiren Chakrabarti 
13 May 1987 





Extracts from an appeal from the Secretary 


We are keenly aware of the fact that members would like the activities 
of the Calcutta Historical Society to be more participative. There were 
certain constraints which we are seeking to remove and we sincerely 
hope we will continue to receive your active support. 


As you know, we hold lecture sessions by visiting and local historians 
from time to time. We are proposing to have a regular programme 
announced well in advance leading up to the celebrations of the 80th 
anniversary of the Society next year and later to the Tricentenary of 
Calcutta in 1990. 


We have fallen behind with the publication of Bengal Past and 


Present. ... However, ... the Society’s finances are heavily strained by 
arrears in subscriptions. We admit that this situation has been aggravated 
by the absence of reminders sent to you. We ... would request you 


to let us have your remittance at an early date. Without the flow of funds 
we will be unable to get the magazine out of the press on time and also 
hold the regular public programmes that we have in mind. 


We seek your cooperation and will keep you posted of developments 
from time to time. 


Arabinda Ray 
November 29, 1986 
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LAND REVENUE TRANSACTIONS IN 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY WESTERN BENGAL 


John R. McLane 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois, USA 


The large zamindari or rajadom was the dominant social formation in 
rural western Bengal from roughly 1730 to the turn of the century. 
Although the revenue demands of the nazims and the East India Company 
rose sharply in the middle decades of the century and ultimately deter- 
mined the upper levels of exaction, Hindu ideologies and conventions 
shaped the forms and social meanings that people within the zamindaris 
attached to revenue transactions. The following discussion tracks the 
flow of exchanges between different levels in the revenue-collecting 
hierarchy. ‘These exchanges were characterised by minute division into 
various categories of obligation, a high level of variability, and reluctance 
and resistance to pay on one side and coercion on the other. This essay 
is part of a larger work on the politics of land control in eighteenth- 
century wes: Bengal. Zamindari coercion and beneficence are not 
discussed here but will appear in the larger work. 


Traditional Hindu discussions of statecraft stressed that the king needed 
wealth to fulfill his rajadharma. Without ample resources in his treasury, 
the raja could not carry out his most important duty: the protection of 
the people. Taxes in theory were thus primarily for the people’s material 
and spiritual welfare and secondarily for rewarding the king for the 
protection he gave. At the same time, the Sanskrit texts warned against 
over-taxing the people for to do so might drive them to rebel. Yajnavalkya 
said “the fire springing from the wrath caused by the harassment of the 
subjects does not cease without burning family, the wealth and the life 
of the king.” The king was counselléd to husband the roots of his power 
by keeping his taxes moderate. Manu said the king should take “little 
by little,” as the leech does from its host, the calf from the udder, and 
the bee from the flower.2 The tigress carried its cubs between her teeth 
and the rat gnawed at a sleeping man’s feet without causing injury, and 
so should the king levy taxes.’ c 

Traditional Hindu authorities expected kings to draw income from 
agricultural produce, tolls and duties, and judicial fines, and of these 
agricultural produce was presumably most important. The usual share 
of the crops the king was allowed to take was one-sixth, according to a 
variety of sources*. Whether or not this limit once had practical effects, 
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2 BENGAL PAST AND PRESENT 
the Mughal and Company states, and the rajas who served them, were not 
constrained by it. In the middle and late decades of the eighteenth 
century, ruling groups in Bengal ‘took much more than one-sixth of the 
crops. They seemed unmindful of the Santiparva’s warning that “as a 
person desirous of milk never obtains any by cutting off the udders of a 
cow, similarly a kingdom afflicted by improper means, never yields any 
profit to the king.” While high rates of taxation did not ignite “the fire 
of wrath” among the people of Bengal, over-taxation was a factor in the 
decline of the nazimat, the persistent revenue arrears, and the economic 
deterioration which was widely assumed to have occurred in this period. 

Of all exchanges of resources, the most frequent and sizeable were 
the payments derived from the agriculture that were destined for the 
government. In most months of the year, the superior raiyats paid a hist 
(instalment) to the officers appointed to receive the village obligations. 
If the raiyat held a patta (written agreement or Icase) and if he could read, 
he would have known from the itemized list of his dues that a major 
portion of his payment was for a distant, hazy entity called the badshah 
(emperor), nazim, or the Company. However, he was more likely to be 
certain that much of his payment would never reach the government. 
The Mughal and Company governments determined the demand on each 
zamindar but the zamindar’s subordinates had the discretionary authority 
to distribute the demand among individuals in the villages and make a 
profit or subsistence for themselves. These subordinates could increase 
or lower the demand on any raiyat, without fear of interference by the 
state, as long as the demand was met. To the malguzari (land revenue 
payments) they added charges for the most routine administrative, 
economic, religious, and social transactions. In fact they altered individual 
obligations with such frequency and with so little pattern or consistency 
of rates that one of the wise$St and best informed students of revenue 
matters was moved to write that “‘of all subjects relating to the revenues,” 
the variability was “the most difficult to explain.’’® 

The zamindari subordinates’ discretionary ability to alter the demand 
was in part a necessary feature of a landscape subject to flooding, shifts in 
river courses, extreme variations in rainfall, fluctuations in prices of 
individual crops, and frequent expansions and contractions of areas under 
cultivation. However, most of the shifts in the amounts individuals were 
required to pay were the result of cultural preferences. A major benefit 
of holding office in a patrimonial system of clientage was to be able to 
discriminate between one’s relatives and closest dependents and the rest 
of the subject revenue-payers. It is at least conceivable that the frequency 
with which people added or subtracted imposts on their dependents was 
functionally a means of renewing authority, of keeping authority active 
and alive, of emphasizing the discretionary and personal nature of 
authority. More certainly, employment of power to benefit one’s 
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relatives and servants was a moral obligation from the Mughal emperor 
on down. : 

The variability of zamindari demands on the raiyats was not new to 
the eighteenth century. A host of factors had determined the traditional 
variations : the number and type of crops grown, the fertility of the soil, 
the proximity to markets, and the social status or the office of the payer. 
The variations followed rough, local guidelines so that they were far less 
arbitrary than Company officials thought. Judging from eighteenth 
century evidence, some cultivators were charged a fixed amount per plough, 
some had their fields measured; some paid zamindari agents in kind, 
most paid in cash; some migrated to escape heavy demands, others 
remained for generations in the same village ; some paid the same amount 
each year, others did not. But whatever the mixture of local practice, 
whatever principles governed the distribution of obligations, zamindars 
had enjoyed the discretion to allocate the demand in unequal portions 
that discriminated between people of high rank or usefulness and the 
rest of the population. And until Murshid Quli Khan’s time, the long- 
term stability of the state’s demand meant that in theory at least zamindars 
had no apparent need to increase the demand on their subjects except when 
assessing them for ceremonial occasions such as weddings and funerals. 
We may suppose that the notable degree of arbitrariness, exaction, and 
contention observable in the second half of the eighteenth century was 
a direct consequence of the rapid rise in the state’s demand in the middle 
decades of the century. This essay describes how the revenue was 
collected and how discretionary power operated in the distribution of 
obligations. The closely related subject of coercion in revenue collection 
is the topic of a separate esssay. 


Puniya 


The timing of the payments was tied to the cycle of peasant growing 
activity. The revenue year began on.the Bengali new year’s day — the 
first day of Baisakh (April-May). Baisakh was the month in which the 
aus or quick-growing summer rice crop was planted in the paddy fields 
in high, dry, and sandy areas. The slower, more productive aman rice 
was also sown, either in nursery seed beds or the lower, richer soils, in 
Baisakh or in Jaistha (May-June). The state formally inaugurated the 
revenue year with an official ceremony, in some years on the first day of 
Baisakh but sometimes later and always at or near the beginning of the 
main planting season before the monsoon rains settled in. On the 
appointed day, the principal zamindars, revenue farmers, and amils 
(government collectors) of Bengal converged on Murshidabad. They 
travelled in state, by palanquin, by swiftly-rowed boats, or, if 
authorised, by elephant. They were accompanied by their major 
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mutasaddis (accountants) and armed escorts. They were expected to bring 
the final monthly kist to which they had agreed when they had visited 
the capital twelve months earlier. And they were to enter an agreement 
for the new years’ jama (revenue assessment) . 

The nazim received the dignitaries in his darbar (assembly hall), 
seated under a canopy on his masnad (cushion-throne), leaning against 
a bolster. The canopy, masnad, and bolster were richly embroidered with 
gold. In front of him was the gold embossed account book for registering 
payments and arrears. The bags of treasure holding the final kist were 
placed before the nazim. The zamindars and other officers, who 
numbered over four hundred at one such ceremony in Alivardi’s 
time! were probably introduced as at other darbars by the public 
announcer or chief mace bearer who called out the title of people of first 
rank but used a different form of introduction for persons of second and 
third rank who made a “profound bow.”8 Each revenue-payer presented 
a nazr (an offering or present made to a superior) of gold coins for the 
nazim and his officers. The nazim, in turn, gave each zamindar a khelat 
(honorary dress) which consisted of a gown, a girdle, and a turban.® 
The fineness of the material and the elegance of the embroidery varied 
according to the rank of the recipient.1° 

The annual gathering of the zamindars and other revenue collectors 
of Bengal is thought to have been an innovation of Murshid Quli Khan 
in the early years of the eighteenth century. Mughal and English 
officers in Bengal referred to this ceremonial occasion by the term punya 
or puniya (holy day), a corruption of the Bengali word punyaha. 
Punyaha means day of “virtue, moral merit, holiness” in Bengali.” 
Although the Mughals seem not to have held a puniya prior to Murshid 
Quli Khan for the closing of one year’s accounts and the opening of the 
next’s, among the many auspicious objects and occasions the term punyaha 
was applied to was the Hindu new year’s day when merchants and 
shopkeepers in Bengal settled their accounts by discharging their debts, 
‘collecting what was owed to them, and performing pujas to the 
appropriate deity, accompanied by “cakes, sweetmeats, fruits, and music.’ 
The pujas and celebration of the Bengali new year and the simultaneous 
close of the Hindu fiscal year were old: what was new was the Mughal 
blending of the assemblage of Bengal’s zamindars at the capital with 
what Jadunath Sarkar described as an ancient “Hindu revenue usage.’ 
Mughals in Bengal and elsewhere mixed many non-Indian practices with 
Hindu customs.* 

The puniya was an annual affirmation of authority and of the 
obligation to pay one’s superior a share of agricultural income. The 
puniya ceremony brought dependents in the revenue system face to face 
‘with their superior. By going to Murshidabad in person, the zamindar 
made a gesture of submission. And the nazim demonstrated the power 
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to honor and recognize the zamindar who fulfilled the duties of his office 
and to punish the zamindar who failed. The eating of sweets symbolized 
the community of the assembled zamindars with the sovereign, while the 
distribution of khelats, appropriate to each rank, confirmed the hierarchy 
within that community. The puntya expressed the self-conscious strati- 
fication of the Mughal social order. l 

Murhid Quli Khan may have been imitating a traditional practice 
of the zamindars he had observed in the mofussil (the country-side as 
distinct from the headquarters), for the zamindars also held a puniya for 
their dependents and continued to do so for more than a century after 
the English abolished the puniya at the capital in 1772. Murshid Quli’s 
desire to rule rural Bengal through the zamindars, while diminishing the 
role of the imperial mansabdars, may have enabled him to see the 
advantages of combining revenue collection with an occasion familiar to 
the mostly Hindu zamindars. It is also conceivable that the banking 
house of Fatehchand, who received the title of Jagat Seth in 1723,18 
suggested the puntya to Murshid Quli, considering the importance of the 
puniya among commercial groups. What is certain is that when a 
zamindar was unable to pay off his arrears at the puniya, the Seths and 
other bankers were present to loan him money and to act as security for 
future payments. We may speculate that Murshid Quli introduced the 
puniya at Murshidabad to restore obedience and ordered hierarchy to a 
society disturbed by the rebellion of Sobha Singh and the fractiousness and 
rebelliousness of the Mughal mansabdars in the twilight of Mighal 
imperial greatness and that the adaptation of.a money-lenders’ ceremony 
was an indication of the growing commercialization and interdependence 
of bankers and government in Bengal. 

Zamindars approaching Murshidabad for the puntya may have 
experienced either a mood of fellowship or a sense of anxiety, depending 
on whether they were in arrears or not and what they anticipated for the 
coming year. Beginning with Murshid Quli, excuses for arrears were, 
more often rejected, collections more closely approximated the demand, 
and occasionally abwabs (additional demands) were added to the existing 
jama. Arriving in Murshidabad in arrears was a potent source of discom: 
fort, regardless of whether they resulted from poor harvests, lax manage- 
ment, uncooperative subordinates, or over-assessment. When in arrears, 
a zamindar and his officers used all the diplomatic arts at their command 
in adjusting their accounts. A zamindar in arrears might negotiate with 
the nazim’s officers an agreement for a temporary or permanent remission 
based upon pleas of drought or flood and future good faith. Persuading 
the officers required presents as well as arguments. If a zamindar failed 
to bribe the scribes who kept the revenue accounts, they might overstate 
the amount owed to the exchequer,” If he could not turn the nazim’s 
advisers in his favor, they might recommend against leniency. The 
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presence of the bankers ready to guarantee payment of arrears was a 
mixed blessing because, according to a British source, in the early, 
Company period they charged 10% per month on their loans to the 
zamindars.8 And if the landholder in arrears failed to gain help or 
indulgence from the bankers and the nazim’s officers, imprisonment, 
suspension, and dismissal from the estate were possible. 

Harshly though they may have been treated at times, the major 
zamindars seem to have negotiated their way around arrears more often 
than not. Despite their frequent arrears, the largest zamindaris of the 
1780s were the same ones which dominated western and central Bengal 
in the 1720s: Birbhum, Bishnupur, Burdwan, Dinajpur, Nadia, and 
Rajshahi. The environment was hazardous, many major zamindars were 
confined, all were temporarily displaced, but ultimately the system showed 
remarkable stability at the top from Murshid Quli’s time until the 
Permanent Settlement. 

After the Murshidabad puntya, zamindars returned to their estates, 
knowing what the coming year’s jama would be, and held their own 
puniyas for their subordinate revenue-payers, with the assistance of 
Brahmins. It is recorded that in 1771, when the Murshidabad puniya 
was held on April 10, the raja of Burdwan consulted Brahmins and fixed 
June 5 for Burdwan’s mofussil puniya and June 25 for his sadr (head- 
quarters) puniya in Burdwan town.® Information about these ceremonies 
is scant but in large zamindaris, not only did the zamindar hold a sadr 
puntya, his subordinate landholders held mofussil ones. The patnidars 
of Burdwan, the principal intermediaries who held perpetual leases under 
the raja after about 1800, continued until the 1940s to attend the sadr 
puniya. In the Chakdighi patni estate under Burdwan, each tenant 
presented the patnidar with a rupee coin, in addition to the final hist. 
The Chakdighi patnidar regarded these ceremonial offerings as a source 
of good luck and kept them wrapped in pieces of paper with the date 
written on it. W.W. Hunter reported that in Burdwan and Hughli 
districts when “the tenants assemble at the zamindari court,” by which 
he probably meant the patnidar’s court, “to give his offering, and are 
treated in turn to a refreshment of sweetmeats, the mandal (village 
headman) is first served, and gets a present of a cloth as a mark of 
respect.”?! An early nineteenth-century observer’s account of a Hugli 
district puntya was summarised as follows : 

First, in each village of the estate, worship of Laksmi was performed 

by a village Brahman at the expense of the landlord. Then a male 

representative of the tenant family longest in residence in the village 

(the puniya patra rayat) paid his rent by handing silver rupees to the 

landlord’s agent, who handed them in turn to the Brahman, who placed 

the coins ceremoniously-in a special collection vessel. The other 
tenants followed suit. At the same time a new account book for the 
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year was opened by the landlord’s agent, after it had been ritually 
anointed with vermillion, turmeric, ghee, and sandalwood paste by 
the priest.” i 


Zamindari Collection 


How did the zamindars obtain the revenue from their own territory? 
The only existing detailed descriptions of how the revenue was assessed 
and collected within zamindaris were written after English rule began. 
The best known contemporary account is the Amini Commission’s Report,” 
submitted by three English officials in 1778 after more than a year’s work 
with the assistance of Ganga Gobind Sinha, an experienced revenue 
officer under the Company and brother of a diwan under the nazims. The 
commission sent Bengali amins (specially deputed officers) to the districts 
and collected three rooms’ full of Bengali and Persian accounts and 
records. ‘These they analysed with the help of thirty clerks. Another 
useful account, written a decade or so earlier and explicitly descriptive of 
pre-English revenue practice, is the Risala-i-Ziraat of which no English 
translation has been published. It was prepared for the East India 
Company by an author whose name was not preserved?" Neither 
account attempts to describe the many regional variations or changes in 
practice and nomenclature in revenue collection; both are probably 
reasonably accurate descriptions of the most common practices of the 
middle decades of the eighteenth century, both before and after the 
transition from Mughal to English rule, although they disagree on minor 
details. What stands out in ‘these two accounts is the degree to which the 
revenue-collecting pyramid was layered and staffed in its middle levels 
by temporary appointees. The temporariness of the positions and the 
elaborate record-keeping requirements at all levels theoretically gave the 
highest zamindari officers the ability to identify the source of shortages 
and defalcations and to remove the person responsible. The theory of 
complete information was offset by countervailing realities of decentralism 
in large zamindaris. Many villages were up to a day’s walk from 
zamindari headquarters, many links in the revenue-collecting chain 
separated the zamindari diwan from the cultivator, and so enterprising 
were officers and dominant peasants in obscuring culpability that when a 
diwan investigated a shortfall in the collections, he often found it difficult 
to discover whether the cause was crop failure, peasant-local officer con- 
spiracy, accountant embezzlement, or other factors. 

The revenue passed through many hands before it reached the 
zamindar. A large zamindar, we know from other sources, rarely 
supervised revenue collection closely and was ‘in the Company period 
usually ignorant of the details of revenue management.2® The zamindari. 
diwan, with his naibs (deputies), managed the collections and received 
the revenue from the mofussil. In large zamindaris, the top intermediaries 
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were revenue farmers, called kutkinadars and mustajirs, who contracted 
to pay-a fixed sum and profited from any excess collections that they could 
obtain from their subordinate payers.27 Below the revenue farmers in large 
zamindaris were the shiqdars, who were the highest intermediaries in 
smaller zamindaris. Shiqdars managed the collections for “four or five” 
villages,” received a fixed fee which they deducted from the collections, 
and were temporary officers. - Shigdars, in turn, collected from a tarafdar. 
A taraf. consisted of one village or three or four mauzas (the smallest 
revenue unit which in some cases was a small village). A tarafdar also 
was a temporary officer with a fixed allowance. This meant that between 
the time the revenue left the village and was deposited in the zamindar’s 
treasury, it might pass through at least five officers: the tarafdar’s, the 
shiqdar’s, the kutkinadar’s, the naib diwan’s and the diwan’s. Since each 
of these officers was assisted by clerks, gomashtas (agents), rasngirs (land- 
measurers), and/or foot soldiers, the number of people involved in 
collecting, counting, recording, and transmitting each village’s instalment 
was much more than five. Each office in the chain made deductions in 
the process, to pay for their staffs of clerks and gomashtas, their record- 
keeping expenses, and their own maintenance and profits. In addition, 
frequently money-lenders and shroffs (money-changers) were present to 
make loans, to count and weigh the payments, and to compute the short- 
ages due to worn coinage, all for a commission. Neither the Amini Report 
nor the Risala-i-ziraat indicates how often the intermediaries were changed. 
However the Amini Report states the shigdar was temporary and both 
imply that the kutkinadar or mustijir was also? We may infer that the 
relations between these intermediaries and their subordinate revenue 
payers, where temporary, lacked the affective patrimonial qualities 
associated with the zamindar himself. Was the reliance on short-term 
appointees, rather than on hereditary local chiefs, an eighteenth-century 
innovation adopted by the huge zamindars who emerged under Murshid 
Quli Khan? Did the new zamindars imitate the more centralised and 
bureaucratic practices of the Mughals, in an effort to increase the efficiency 
of their collections in response to the pressure for higher revenue? To 
create vertical chains of loyalty through the distribution of patronage ? 
We may surmise that this was so but evidence about pre-Murshid Quli 
practices is too thin to permit a conclusion. The intermediaries per- 
formed the extractive, bureaucratic work of the zamindari, sparing the 
raja from the unpopular, coercive aspects of land management. “It is the 
custom of those who are masters,” wrote Jean Law after many years in 
Mughal Bengal, “to do nothing themselves. The smallest zamindar has 
his clerks through whom business must be transacted.”%! The zamindar 
was left to act as the chief source of beneficence and protector of his 
subjects against his subordinates’ impositions, if he chose to respond to 
complaints. 
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Zamindari accounting required professional training which was begun 
in village schools and completed through experience in the kacharis. The 
Amini Report listed eighteen sepafaté accounts kept by village-level 
record keepers, abstracts of which were sent upwards to the tarafdars, 
shiqdars, and kutkinadars. ‘These accounts specified the raiyat? names, 
boundaries, crops, leases, revenue instalments, payments, balances, etc. 
The number of specific charges demanded of raiyats in a single Mughal 
jurisdiction in Mir Kasim’s time could exceed two hundred.#2 The 
complexity of the accounts required that intermediaries or their naibs 
have advanced computational skills and was one of the factors that insured 
that ‘they were recruited from the literate high castes. 

In contrast to the chain of intermediaries appointed by the zamindari 
officers and their temporary subordinates, the villagers involved in revenue 
collection were part of a more or less permanent, corporate community. 
Within the village, though, the peasants themselves were stratified. Most 
villages in western Bengal had an “oligarchy” of dominant peasants, often 
of one or two castes, typically Aguris, Kaivartas or Sadgops, who controlled 
the use of the land and organized agricultural production. These dominant 

ts are today called jotdars.*8 ‘They cultivated part of their land, 
often with the help of hired laborers and, if their holdings were large 
enough, they rented out the balance, often on a half and half share- 
cropping basis. Frequently the most influential of the dominant peasants 
was the mandal or muqaddam (village headman). He was selected by his 
fellow villagers and he represented the village to outside interests and in 
some villages settled disputes and collected the revenue. The Risala-i- 
ziraat said that the mandal was in charge of five or six households, which 
probably meant that he collected from the five or six major peasant 
families who in turn sub-let to and hired a much larger group of 
cultivators. Another important villager was the patwari, who was some- 
times the same person as the mandal. ‘The patwari kept village revenue 
records and sometimes collected the revenue. Since his position required 
knowledge of accounting, we may guess that he was recruited from among 
literate families among the higher peasant castes or from Brahmin or 
Kayastha families, some of whom were cultivators. British officials usually 
assumed that the mandal and the patwari protected the villagers’ interests 
more often than the zamindar’s, although in the Mughal period patwaris 
may have been- appointed by and loyal to the ganungos (Mughal record 
keepers) . anne a nai 

The mandal and other dominant peasants frequently enjoyed a 
’ privilege, in addition'to holding most of the land, that was denied to 
their more numerous fellow villagers: they were permitted to cultivate 
more land than the land management records showed. When the patwari 
and the gomashta of the collection officer measured the lands of each 
peasant, they accepted-a salami- (present) “at the time of seizing the rope” 
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used for measuring and then understated the area held.™ ‘his arrange- 
ment was depicted in English accounts as a fraud perpetuated on the 
zamindar or the state. It was something more. It must have provided 
the dominant raiyats with a reserve for years with poor harvests. The 
high level of the state’s demand provided little flexibility or margin for 
such occurrences. If John Shore was right in estimating that revenue 
collection under Company rule left peasants with only half their produce 
and if cultivation costs approached the value of the other half, then most 
peasants who sublet from the dominant ratyats were perpetually close to 
the margin of subsistence. In a drought or flood year, the dominant 
raiyats had to indulge their sub-tenants with lower rents, loans, and/or 
postponement of debt repayment, or risk having them migrate or fall ill. 
Viewed in this light, the common practice of permitting the affluent 
raiyats to hold extra, hidden land should be seen as a functional and 
necessary compromise to maintain labor supply, minimum nutrition, and 
the survival of the village community. The power of indulgence was no 
less vital to the working of the village moral economy than it was to the 
operation of the zamindari as a whole. 

English officials before 1800 did not comment often on relations 
between the jotdars and their sub-tenants yet when they did, they rarely 
wrote of jotdar indulgence. H.T. Colebrooke, in his sober, detailed 
account of Bengali agriculture in the 1790s, wrote that the dominant 
ravyats treated their sub-tenants harshly. The sub-tenants were perpetually 
in debt and “depressed by an excessive rent in kind ... they cannot 
labour with spirit, while they earn a scanty subsistence without hope of 
bettering their situation.’”®* Where he found gentler behavior was in 
dealings with village bonded laborers and slaves. “The relation of master 
and slave appears to impose the duty of protection and cherishment on 
the master, as much as that of fidelity and obedience on the slave, and 
their mutual conduct is ... marked with gentleness and indulgence on 
the one side, and with zeal and loyalty on the other.’7 

The dominant peasants in the last three decades of the century, and 
presumably throughout the century, acted collectively to protect their 
privileges. At the mofussil puniya, they argued as a body against enhance- 
ments or measurements which might have uncovered their hidden lands. 
They colluded with the intermediaries to have the demand lowered. One 
common. practice was for the raiyats to obtain deductions at the start of 
the year on the pretext of a diminished area sown and then agree to a 
special clandestine payment to the intermediary at the end of the year 
which would not be entered into the intermediary’s records?! They also 
engaged in tumults, sent petitions, and descended in large bodies on the 
district headquarters or even Calcutta to protest the behavior of local 
zamindari or Company officials. When these measures failed, groups and 
sometimes whole villages migrated to escape oppression. The identity 
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of interests among the major jotdars in particular was sufficient to be a 
persistent source of corporate action in rural areas where: most supra- 
village political behavior was organized around vertical patron-client ties. 
Despite cooperative resistance of dominant jotdars to the indulgence, 
village unity was limited by social and economic differentiation and 
segmentation. When powerful jotdars obtained lower rents or unrecorded 
Jands without a corresponding reduction in the village’s total assessment, 
others in the village might be assessed to make up the difference. Resent- 
ment of privileges may have been tempered by a culturally-conditioned 
expectation of differential rates of assessments or by fellow-feeling when 
the caste of the privileged jotdars and their sub-tenants was the same. 
But village solidarity was attenuated and frequently met its limits in the 
structural divide between the clean castes and the degraded jal-achal castes, 
such as Bagdis and Bauris, who supplied most of the hired labor, lived in 
semi-detached hamlets, formed separate worship groups without the service 
of respectable Brahmins, and had distant relations with most middle and 
high-caste people. In northwest Bengal at the turn of the century, and 
perhaps elsewhere, almost half the cultivators were landless Jaborers.®° 


Nawabi abwabs 

The main form of discretion in the revenue system was not preferential 
arrangements given to individual favorites, as common as that was. Rather, 
special cesses or imposts, called abwabs, taken proportionally from all 
revenue-payers in each zamindari, was the more common source of 
instability in the revenue demand. The accounts kept in the capital, in 
the zamindari kachari, and in each village distinguished between the asal 
jama (“original” demand) and the abwabs. The asal jama was a 
relatively stable amount and was theoretically connected in some way to 
Todar Mal’s land settlement of the 1580s or to some subsequent Mughal 
settlement.“ In fact, in the Company period the abwabs had no general 
proportional relation to what was called the asal jama because in most areas 
some abwabs had been consolidated into the asal jama figure so that the 
figure was no longer. asal or original.“ In one area the total demand might 
consist of one part asal jama and five parts abwabs while in another the 
proportions might be reversed. 

The great growth in the state’s revenue demand in the eighteenth 
century took place under the heading of abwabs. Abwabs continued into 
the nineteenth century as the largest source of variation in what a 
zamindar demanded from his tenants. James Grant, in his treatise on 
revenue, blamed the later nazims for deviating from the ideal, systematic 
Mughal principles of revenue assessment, by making increases by adding 

- proportional abwabs onto an older assessment instead of measuring 
cultivated land to form an accurate, current assessment. What Grant’s 
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argument minimised was that landholders had always levied temporary 
cesses on their subjects to pay for special needs, such as wars, weddings, 
and funerals, and that Bengal had never been systematically measured. 
But Grant’s main point stands: the abwabs levied by the later nazims 
(and continued by the English) were arbitrary in the sense that they were 
rarely based on a detailed survey of the current state of cultivation.# Their 
magnitude and arbitrariness seem to have provoked conflict and 
instability in the whole pattern of zamindari relationships, and that 
accounts as much as any other factor for the English perception that 
revenue obligations within the zamindari system lacked regularity, fairness, 
and rationality. 

Each of the abwabs levied on the zamindars by the eighteenth-century 
nazims has a specific justification even though the actual motivation in 
any given case may have been simply to increase the state’s revenue. The 
stated purposes of the dozen classes of abwabs added from Murshid Quli 
Khan to Kasim Ali ranged from cesses on new zamindari profits (kaifiyat) 
resulting from extension of cultivation and surplus collections, to cesses to 
pay the Maratha chauth, to cesses to pay for gifts to the emperor on 
Islamic festivals, to build a mansion for Alivardi’s grandson (Siraj-ud- 
daula), and to compensate the state for the short-weight of used coins. 
Some abwabs were distributed more or less evenly throughout the pro- 
vince, as pro-rated increases on the former demand, while others, such 
as kaifiyat, were confined to particular territories.“® As we have seen, the 
abwabs almost doubled the state’s land revenue demand, from Rs. 1.31 
crores to Rs. 2.56 crores between 1700 and 1763. Neither the nazims nor 
the Company succeeded in collecting anything close to Rs. 2.56 crores. 
The Company’s Decennial Settlement of 1790 fixed the land revenue 
demand at Rs. 1.90 crores.# 


Zamindari abwabs 


After nawabit abwabs were added to the demand on the zamindars, 
the zamindars naturally passed on, the new obligations in their engagements 
with their subordinates. Since zamindari accounting practices differed 
from those of the provincial government, as well as among themselves, 
only some of the nawabi abwabs showed up in zamindari mofussil 
accounts. Moreover, zamindars levied a whole different class of imposts. 
Zamindari abwabs, in contrast to the nawabi abwabs, were usually 
temporary and were ostensibly for a purpose related to the particular 
circumstances of the zamindari. When a zamindar had a marriage, funeral, 
pilgrimage, or other ritual occasion to observe, or debts to discharge, he 
added temporary abwabs. In some years, the number of such abwabs 
mentioned on one person’s account often ran into the dozens. The 
antiquity, range, and purpose of these local cesses may be gauged by 
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Aurangzib’s farmans (imperial decrees) of 1665 and. 1673 banning 
unauthorized .abwabs levied by zamindars and mansabdars. Jadunath 
Sarkar grouped these 63 banned abwabs into six categories. It is notable 
that the categories included imposts on almost every group in the popula- 
tion, including revenue-free landholders, and that all but the sixth 
matched the abwabs listed in British government records in the nineteenth 
century, long after the Company also banned them: 


1. “Duties on the local sale of produce,” such as fish, milk and 
curds, clay pots, and cow-dung cakes. 


2. “Fee on the sale of immoveable property,” such as land, houses, 
and trees. 


3. “Perquisites exacted” by officials, such as collectors of arrears or 
land measurers, for their own or the state’s benefit. 

4. “License-tax for plying certain trades,” such as carting, animal 
slaughtering, cloth printing, thatching, vegetable selling, and 
cutting grass or wood in the jungle.” 


5. “Forced subscriptions” of gifts or unpaid labor to visiting 
officials and other dignitaries such as zamindars and religious 
preceptors. 


6. “Special imposts on Hindus.’ 


The multiplicity of abwabs implies that authority required repeated 
affirmation and that it could not be reconfirmed without at least a 
symbolic payment to its holder. 

The variability of the zamindar’s collections from year to year was 
rooted both in the material conditions of agriculture and in Bengali 
cultural preferences. The fickleness of the weather produced a highly 
unstable income while the state demanded a revenue with few downward 
variations before 1790 and none after 1790.. Those poor peasants who 
paid a share of their harvest were less vulnerable to price fluctuations 
than the dominant raiyats and the intermediaries above them who paid 
rents in cash. Although Bengal experienced fewer famines than most 
parts of India, its crop prices fluctuated widely. H. T. Colebrooke wrote 
about rice that “when the crops of corn are very abundant, it is not only 
cheap, but wants a real market .... Without famine or scarcity we have 
known corn four times dearer at the first hand one year than in the 
preceding.”*” If a jotdar found himself without sufficient income to pay 
the zamindar’s demand, he had three options short of disobedience or 
migration: he could pay the current demand from his savings if he had 
any, he could borrow from his superior or another lender, or he could 
seek the zamindari agent’s indulgence in the. form of a reduction or 
postponement of the demand, Given that rental demands left many 
raiyats with little: more than a subsistence, that raiyats were generally 
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indebted, and that zamindars went to prison or surrendered land while 
claiming deficiencies, it seems certain that zamindari oflicers often had to 
choose whether to indulge or coerce individual raiyats. What the 
Collector of Midnapore said in 1821 about that district was probably true 
of most of the province: “it has been customary throughout this District 
for the Landholders on settling their accounts at the end of the year to 
make abatements on account of Calamities of Season.™8 When they 
remitted the demand in one part of their territory, they often tried to 
bring their aggregate collections up to the level of the government's 
demand by imposing abwabs on the raiyats in the less affected areas.” 

Statistically, the smaller the unit of collection, the greater was the 
probability of wide fluctuation. The government of Bengal fixed its 
demand in relation to the mean annual production for the whole province 
but the harvest and the price of crops in any particular village or pargana 
was likely to deviate from the mean by a significant amount at least 
occasionally. To take an extreme case, the Boonun pargana in Nadia had 
a jama of Rs. 91,211 in 1776-77 which, due to crop failure and population 
loss, was reduced to Rs. 55,001 in 1788-78. However, natural calamities 
in 1788-89 reduced the actual receipts to Rs. 28,000.° A zamindar in 
possession of such a decayed pargana would look to his other parganas, 
and abwabs, to compensate for the deficiency. 

One of the factors that made the subject of zamindart abwabs 
confusing was that most abwabs in the Company period were not labelled 
or conceived as meeting the state’s demands but were instead intended 
for the special expenses of zamindars, their officers, or village communities. 
The marriage of a zamindar was the occasion for one of the largest 
abwabs, called a mangun. Mangun literally means begging or request and 
it was imposed for a major life-cycle ceremony in the zamindar’s family, 
including marriages, the birth of a son or daughter, or a sradh (death 
ceremonies) .*! It was also an abwab which villagers expected to pay. 
When Raja Tilakchand of Burdwan was married in 1749, the ratyats paid 
a mangun of Rs. 1,18,714 or an addition of roughly 4% on the usual 
zamindari jama. The Burdwan Provincial Council commended that Raja 
Tilakchand’s marriage mangun “appears to have been a voluntary con- 
tribution from the Inhabitants in support of the credit and Dignity of 
their natural Zamindar.’*? The mangun probably was “voluntary” in the 
sense of “without objection” rather than that of “being volunteered.” 
It is easy to see why raiyats might have been willing to pay the mengun. 
If they believed, as many villagers did, that elaborate celebration of a 
marriage was likely to benefit the couple’s welfare, as dependents of the 
zamindar they might have -assumed that would benefit them as well. 
Part. or all of the mangun was returned to the community in the form of 
sweets, a communal feast, presents to Brahmins and other important 
people, and a spectacle to enjoy. Similar reasonsing may also have worked 
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for abwabs used for the Durga, Rath, and other public pujas for which 
abwabs, in cash and kind, were commonly taken. The zamindar of 
Mysadul in Midnapore in the 1870s described the Rs. 4,000-4,500 expen- 
diture on the Rath festival, which his family had started performing long 
before 1790, as “incurred in feeding the ryots and poor helpless persons ; 
all the ryots attend the festival, and themselves pull the car from religious 
motives. ””8 

Another occasional zamindari abwab was to help the zamindar when 
he was in difficulty. This was also called a mangun or sometimes a bhikhya. 
The most common kind of difficulty was falling into arrears to government 
or in debt to bankers. How dependents felt about that abwab must have 
been affected by how the zamindar’s need originated. Natural disaster 
may have generated more willingness to pay than a raja’s profligacy or 
embezzlement by his amla. In deciding- whether to protest or refuse pay- 
ment of abwabs, fear of an unknown, new zamindar and the arrival of 
new amla and intermediate tenure-holders often outweighed the hardship 
of a temporary abwab. 

Privileged villagers who enjoyed secret rent-free plots, concessionary 
rental rates, or the positions of headman or gomashia were likely to urge 
fellow villagers to accept unpopular abwabs. The uncertainties of new 
management threatened their positions, their privileges. The Collector 
of Burdwan wrote in 1820 that the village headman, who generally held 
hidden unassessed land, dictated to the other raiyats` what to do when 
new demands were made upon them. “Whatever they dictate the Ryots 
will agree to without a murmur or objection whether it be to resist paying 
a Coury of rent or to increase it or whether for every Ryot to present a 
Nuzzur to the Talookdar or that they should turn out in a body and 
drive him and his Gomastah out of the village.’ 

Another category of abwab-like payments emphasized the zamindar’s 
social dominance as bhuswami or lord of the soil and his responsibility 
for upholding proper behavior. These were fines on the occasion of 
villagers’ marriages and other life-cycle ceremonies, as well as on a viola- 
tion of sanctioned standards of conduct. These’ fines were not of much 
economic importance to the zamindar but were symbols of his mastership 
over his praja or subjects. The most common such fine, according to a 
nineteenth-century inquiry into abwabs, was the marriage abwab 
(marucha or biye-dan) which ranged from a few annas to several rupées, 
depending on the’ status of the family. The zamindar of Mysadul justified 
the marriage fee in the 1870s in these words: “according to the Hindoo 
Shastra no one celebrates the marriage ceremony of his son and daughter 
without paying something in the shape of pronamee (money paid out of 
respect) .”85 Similarly, when brothers separated their houséholds, usually 
after the death of their father; an abwab was demanded. Fines were also 
levied on barbers, midwives, dhobis, and other occupational groups for 
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the privilege of serving a village. After a person was outcasted for trans- 
gressing behavioral norms, payment of a fine to the zamindar was often 
required for reinstatement. Fornication with a widow and a prohibited 
intet-jati marriage were examples.” And when villagers brought disputes 
or criminal complaints to a zamindari court, they were fined. Many 
preferred this to the expensive and lengthier procedures of the government 
courts.°%7 In some zamindaris, tenants paid salami to the zamindar for the 
privilege of using status emblems such as palanquins, umbrellas, and 
shoes.°* 

Other impositions taken by almost all zamindars in Bengal in the 
1870s, eight decades after they were declared illegal, were payments for 
the zamindar’s contribution to moving the dak (mail) through his estate ; 
batta or oozun for worn, light coins paid as rent; a fee equalling 25 to 
100% of a tenant’s annual rent when there was a change in the tenant’s 
name registered in the zamindari records ; and a nazr to show respect when 
an absentee landholder visited his estate. Begar or forced labor was often 
required as well. This is by no means a full list but rather some of the 
most common zamindari imposts."? 


Village Abwabs 


We obtain a fuller picture of what extra payments villagers were assessed 
by considering a further category of cesses. These were gram mathots 
(village cesses). Gram mathots included demands imposed by village 
leaders on their fellow inhabitants, usually for the benefit of the community. 
Their character is revealed in a 1789 report about a village called 
Jyrambatty from a Company officer assigned to Bishnupur. The village’s 
jama was Rs. 693 and the mathots consisted of 5] items amounting to an 
additional Rs. 60. The mathots were designated for a broad range of 
economic, political, charitable, and ritual purposes. ‘Two of the items 
were for the expenses of raiyats and Bydenaut Mundull at Indos, the 
administrative headquarters of Bishnupur. Presumably a delegation of 
Jyrambatty raiyats and the village mandal had gone in deputation to Indos 
to plead for a lower revenue assessment or against the oppression of a 
local official. Perhaps it was a year of drought in Jyrambatty, for one 
cess was paid to an amin for permission to drain the tanks (possibly for 
irrigation), another was for coolie hire, a third for tank repair. Or 
perhaps the village leaders had decided to improve the reservoir capacity 
of the village’s tanks. 

Another-group of cesses given that year in Jyrambatty went to notable 
individuals. ‘These payments included nazrs or presents to a new gosain. 
(mendicant), a young raja, and the caretaker of a temple or shrine; 
faujdari salami or a present to the police; and fish for one Ramnarain 
and one Pancharam Nundy. Certain cesses were for services performed 
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for the village, including wages for the. podars or money changers. who may 
have counted and sorted. the variety: of coinages in which the village’s 
revenue. was paid, payments to a ghatwal (guard) and a mali (florist), and 
for the tank repairs mentioned. above. Other cesses were for charitable- 
type distributions to fakirs and a bairagi (mendicants) , to “trembling girls,” 

and to the shradh of one Golamy Doss ‘Fhe cess for “ ‘trembling girls,” 
might have been for-a village entertainment but more likely it was to 
engage a healing or ritual specialist to try to overcome a nervous disorder 
or spirit possession: ‘The shradh was paid for by the villagers, perhaps 
because the deceased left no family to pay for the ceremony. The villagers 
may have worried that Golamy Doss’s spirit would bother them without 
the ‘proper rituals or they: ‘may have ‘felt a communal responsibility to, 
ensure that the obligations -of “dharma were fulfilled, to pa up the 
village's saituagiin: amag” which inspires virtue) .82- > 


S rA 


Payinents t to Intermediaries 

‘Fhe final set of payments taken- Jor village revenue payers were the fees 
and abwabs paid to the intermediaries in the collection hierarchy. We 
saw that ijaradars, kutkinadars, shiqdars, and tarafdars each were permitted 
to deduct: from the-villagé collections sums for the’ wages and expenses of 
their naibs (deputies) , writers; vakils (legal practitioner), and peons; 
John Shore estimated in 1789 that the cost of collections from the 
zamindar downwards equalled 15% of the government’s net demand and 
that the profits of the intermediaries between the raiyats and the govern- 
mént amounted to an additional 35%. This meant that roughly a third 
of what raiyats paid went into the hands of the zamindars and their 
subordinate ‘collectors. - ` 

<7 Some zamindar servants, including the village watchmen, received 
land assignments in lieu of salaries** but most seem to have been: salaried, 
with allowances authorized for their expenses. ‘Fhe salaries of- many. 
zamindari and intermediaries” servants were so low that they often imposed 
unauthorized demands of their own upon the villagers. The practice was 
so widespread that: there seems to have been am implicit ‘understanding: 
that naibs; “amins, gomastas, etc. would ‘supplement their salaries. - In the 
late eighteenth and early-nineteenth centuries in Burdwan and elsewhere 
naibs responsible for collecting tens ‘of thousands of rupeés each year 
received ‘monthly salaties’ of Rs 6-20: Often their real income- was greater. 
By: far. A. collector: in fessqfe district. reported: that- a landholder with a: 
jama of Rs 14,599 replaced his naib every six months or so, on a monthly. 
salary- òf- Rs” 20, and that each new naib paid Rs 2-3,000 salami- for the- 
appointment.® - The-genéral custom> was for a naib or his subordinates 
on tour to-charge villagers both for their maintenance and for the revenue 
transdctions they petfotmed..~, In," Butdwan’in 1872, presents required. 
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included a patta salami when a tenant’s lease was signed ; a present to the 
clerk who wrote a rent receipt; presents at the annual puniya when 
accounts were audited; and a present when a well, tank, or tree was 
consecrated.®* Similar payments were required when land management 
officers came to a village to collect arrears, settle disputes, or measure 
fields. In short, the employees of zamindars and their intermediaries lived 
off the land and their descent on a village was therefore an unwelcome 
occasion for villagers who had to maintain and gratify them. 

The indeterminancy of the abwabs and the land revenue demand had 
a revealing parallel in the matter of military pay under the nazims. 
Infantry and cavalry were recruited with the promise of a monthly salary 
and the expectation of extra donations or “prize-money” and opportunities 
to pillage after victories in battle. Yet at least from Alivardi’s time, 
soldiers serving the nazim were kept in arrears, sometimes for over a year 
at a time. The motive was at times to discourage soldiers from deserting. 
The effect was to undermine discipline and convert the start of military _ 
campaigns into a confrontation between importunate soldiers and their 
commanders for payment of back and future wages and promises of prize- 
money. On occasion, the negotiations determined whether near-mutinous 
troops would attack their commander or the enemy. As with revenue 
collection, the uncertainty and inherent need for negotiation seemed to 
be a method to maintain contro] and reassert personal authority.® 


Conclusion ` . E 


From the start of Company rule, British officials tried to give greater order 
and regularity to the collection of revenue from zamindari dependents. 
Through several decades of experimentation and gathering information, 
they tried to stabilise the state’s demand on the zamindars so that the 
demand would be predictable, known. They expected the zamindars to 
do the same for their subordinates. ‘They issued numerous regulations 
instructing zamindars about what they could and could not collect, pres- 
cribing the form of pattas (written agreements) each superior raiyat was 
to receive, and encouraging the use of standardised rates of assessment. 
A series of factors frustrated these „orders. By the mid-eighteenth 
century, zamindari abwabs had become, if they had not always been, 
much more than a way of paying for a zamindar’s rituals and occasional 
debts. They were rather a necessary means of bringing zamindari income 
up to the level of the state’s revenue demand, a universal feature of land 
management. Hard-pressed revenue payers clung to the hope that abwabs 
were temporary, that government officers or landholders would realise that 
the demand was impossibly high. Most raiyats balked at accepting pattas 
(written agreements), fearing that to do so would be tantamount to 
agreeing to the permanency of the abwabs. Zamindari servants found that 
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raiyats could be compelled to pay a particular abwab only a few years and 
they then removed them and added new ones, on different pretexts. In 
that way, the demand on most raiyats was in constant flux and raiyats did 
not know what their continuing obligations were. 

Company officials sought to escape from this cyclical struggle by 
ordering the consolidation of reasonable abwabs into a single demand 
and elimination of unauthorised abwabs. The Committee of Revenue, 
recognising that zamindari accounting practices varied from village to 
village, considered a “local scrutiny” in 1776 but realising it would take 
at least two or three years, recommended against it. Instead it advocated 
that only certain abwabs, which it imagined had been added since 1768/9, 
since the government’s demand had stabilised, should be ruled illegal. 
These included abwabs for the repair of river embankments, village 
police, short weight of coins paid by raiyats, and mangan (ceremonial 
costs) .7° 

Zamindars continued to levy abwabs without regard to government 
regulations ; most raiyats still refused to accept pattas. The East India 
Company pressed its revenue demands more efficiently than most of its 
Mughal predecessors and compelled landholders, in effect, to employ all 
the collecting methods at their disposal. 

Abwabs were often the vehicle for these increases. Because many 
abwabs were occasional, they gave zamindars a flexibility that the more 
permanent jama did not offer. For example, after the famine of 1769-70 
killed off as much as a third of the population in some districts and left 
deserted perhaps 18% of Bengal’s cultivated land,** zamindars raised the 
rent of the’ surviving cultivators to compensate for the loss of their fellow 
villagers and to meet the Company’s virtually unadjusted, undiminished 
revenue demand. a 

Another situation in which new abwabs were likely to be added onto 
the usual rental was following turnover of ‘zamindars and their inter- 
mediariés. Two periods of Company rule were notable for such turn- 
overs: the 1770s and the 1790s. In the 1770s, Warren Hastings’ 
administration auctioned off revenue ‘collecting rights to tjaradars 
(revenue farmers) for five years. Jjaradars often found that the rental 
assets of the villages they farmed were ' underrated, as a result of the 
collusive record-falsification, and fell into arrears: Moreover, as their 
leases approached expiration, the money-lenders and bankers refused, 
unless offered good security, to advance the loans that revenue-payers 
traditionally relied upon. ‘Therefore, the farmers and their kutkinadars 
heaped new abwabs onto the raiyats to achieve liquidity. In Burdwan 
‘large numbers of raiyats complained in 1775 that the ijaradars’ were 
charging them improperly for settling their disputes; short-weighted 
coins ; repairs of embankments ; the cost of ghi used at pujas; weddings 
of the raja, the tjaradar, and his naibs ; share-cropped land ; the trees, fish, 
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“and straw which the raiyats said they had never paid before. The Burdwan 
-Provincial Council -sent -amins into the mofussil to investigate the 
-complaints-and the result was, according to the Burdwan tjaradars, that 
the raiyats withheld their rents and engaged in disturbances. ‘The 
Burdwan Council, always primarily concerned about the security of the 
revenue, decided to suspend the inquiry until the end of the collections 
‘and accordingly withdrew the amins.% The tjaradars and their dependent 
kuthinadars, knowing their tenure was about to end, tried to collect as 
much as they could from the ratyats so they could finish with a profit, or 
‘at least without arrears and the prospect of prison. 

The other period in which management of revenue collections 
-changed hands rapidly was in the decade following the Permanent Settle- 
“ment of 1793. Once again, abwabs were one means by which the new 
holders and their amla were able to make up deficiencies in the rent rolls 
they obtained from the ousted zamindars. Such deficiencies were common 
~bécause zamindari officials often falsified rent rolls and receipts prior to 
relinquishing to purchasers, in order to undermine the newcomers and 
keep alive the possibility of recovering their lands. 

' The high! variability of zamindari demands and the political considera- 

tions that entered into their distribution ultimately defeated English 
efforts to impose reforms through administrative fiat. ‘The very imper- 
manence of the demands led Company servants to focus on its opposite : 
a perpetual settlement. A permanent tax was fiscal oddity, born of per- 
plexity and frustration. It was a decision that was intended to let the 
market for forfeited rights and the new debt laws accomplish what the 
English had failed to do — create regularity in agrarian relations. 

By the end of the eighteenth century, the English were trying to 
transform the complex, localised, irregular, and contested exchange of 
services, produce, and cash to a more uniform, regular, predictable, 
contractual, and commercial system. They wanted an impersonal market 
_to allocate what personal authority had previously determined. They 
wanted to limit what they considered arbitrary, personal, and despotic 
‘authority and to transfer much of that authority, including judicial and 
police powers, from local magnates to state employees. When Company 
‘officials examined the zamindari system, they tended to look at it exclu- 
sively as a revenue-collecting system and to miss both the ways in which 
it had once worked as a moral economy based on personal and constantly 
employed discretion and the ways in which the Company’s own high 
revenue demands had distorted the working of the traditional system and 
compelled an increase in coercion. 

Nevertheless, the abwab remained a central feature of the zamindari 
system, a patrimonial survival. A resolution of the Revenue Department 
in 1873, after noting the near ubiquity of abwabs, concluded that “the 
system of illegal exactions is .., in such universal vogue, is so deeply 
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rooted, and so many social relations depend. thereon, that it becomes a 
question whether it is desirable that Government” should take strong or 
general action against abwabs., While refusing to admit abwabs were legal, 
the government was resigned to their continuation.and it satisfied itself by 
ordering Magistrate-Collectors to “interfere in the case of any extreme 
Oppression.”78 . : a. Se 2 


won! Abbreviations 


- + + BO R—Board of Revenue 
Col.—Collector 
Com.—Commissioner 
C O R—Committee of Revenue 

Me es Div.—Division 

i ’ O G G—Governor-General' 

E AAA l G O B—Government of. peopel 
Jud.—Judicial f 
P C R—Provincial Council of Revenue 
Prog. —Proceeding 
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THE. GROWTH OF THE ‘PUNJAB TRADITION’ 
EMERGENCE AND CONSOLIDATION 

OF SMALL PEASANT TENURES IN 
‘NINETEENTH-CENTURY PUNJAB  . : 


Chhanda Chattopadhyay Ad 
Visva-Bharati, Sean 


The small- peasant tenures of ‘the land of the five rivers’ had become so 
entrenched and invincible that historians of nineteenth-century Punjab 
gould confidently speak of a ‘Punjab tradition’* This tradition of peasant 
proprietorship was known to have been nurtured ‘and stamped on the 
tenurial framework of the province. through, the efforts of the person to 
whom the Governor-General Lord Dalhousie entrusted the pacification 
and settlement of the province, after its ‘conquest from the Sikhs. This 
‘was John Lawrence, who is remembered as the patron-saint of the peasant 
proprietary tradition as Cornwallis is associated: with. the zamindari system, 
Thomas Munro with the ryotwari system or James Thomason with the 
system of direct settlement with the proprietary communities of villages. 
The purpose of this essay is tọ conduct an enquiry into the-influences that 
impelled Lawrence to work out the tenures of the province in the pattern 
that he did. While earlier studies emphasized-;his former association 
with the revenue administration in the North-West Provinces,” or 
speculated about the ideological inspirations derived by him from the 
theories of the Utilitarians’ or the Evangelicals,* in this essay it has been 
attempted to trace the continuous evolution of the small peasant tenures 
since the rule of the Sikhs down to the work of the British officers 
working on the revenue settlement of the province. The ‘Punjab 
tradition’ was not merely a convenient administrative device. It had 
been brought into being by an unbroken interaction of the interests of 
the ruling class looking for a maximisation of its revenue and the incle- 
ment ecological circumstances of the province leaving no margin on 
which an idle, rentier class could thrive between the state and the peasant 
proprietors. 

In conformity with their usual shyness of innovations, in Punjab also 
the early British administrators had wished “to uphold native institutions 
and practices.”> But at the same time they had also to remember that 
they were “pledged to a course of conduct”? in the newly conquered 
territory. This course of conduct had been cultivated in the course of 
half a century of administrative apprenticeship in the North-West 
Provinces. It was from the North-West Provinces that the Punjab derived 
its Revenue Code and the bulk of its revenue officials (numbering 
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nineteen), thus ensuring a correct translation of the language of the 
Revenue Code into actual practice.” “With the knowledge now generally 
prevalent respecting village coparcenaries”, ran Dalhousie’s instructions 
to the Punjab Board of Administration, “there is no apprehension that 
our officers will not exert themselves to maintain those important bodies 
in all their integrity.” These merely reflected, a confidence in the newly 
accomplished settlement of the North-West Provinces under the super- 
vision of R. M. Bird and James Thomason. The Punjab system was, 
therefore, implicitly going to develop am anti-aristocratic and pro- peasant 
tenor. 

The ideological inspiration to these settlements, on the other hand, 
was assumed to have been derived from the theories of the Utilitarians. 
Wherever the intermediary landed groups suffered a rebuff, Eric Stokes 
thought that the utilitarian rent doctrine had come into operation.? Mark 
Naidis tried to improve upon Stokes and postulated that it was puritanism 
and the spirit of the Evangelicals, rather than utilitarianism, which 
influenced Lawrence the -most. With the years of his college he was 
through with the lectures of Malthus at Hailebury, while the Bible 
remained his lifelong companion. ‘Thus all the virtues of the Punjab 
system—‘‘sobriety, diligence, thrift, moral courage and pecuniary ee 
Naidis saw as translations of the Christian ideal into practice.1° 

With due allowance for these ideological factors at work, it still 
cannot be overlooked how great was the influence of the Sikh heritage 
on the land policy of the first British administrators of the Punjab. John 
Lawrence and his partisans might have taken a leaf out of the settlement 
of the North-West Provinces, but the entire stimulus for this anti- 
aristocratic trend did not come from a transplantation of the North-West 
Provinces system. ‘The developments in the earlier regime had led to the 
growth of forces in the Punjab agrarian structure peculiarly congenial to the 
influences imported from the North-West Provinces. Judged from this 
point of view, the discontinuities in the agrarian structure since the end 
of Sikh rule and the beginning of the British appeared to be only 
minimal, and the British only seemed to codify. and thus crystallise a 
process that had been unleashed long ago. by the Sikhs. 


Sikh ideas of proprietary right 


Land rights in the Punjab before the _coming of the British had been 
evolving under a multitude of influences, ecological as well as political. 
Because of its great distance from the sea, the arid plains of this province 
were subject to extreme vicissitudes of climate: Only the submontane 
tracts used to have a fairly sufficient rainfall and monsoon never extended 
beyond the extreme fringes of the south-eastern districts. In between, 
vast areas on both the north and south-west as well,as south-east lay opén 
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to the ravages of drought.’ To carry on settled agriculture in such regions, 
it was necessary to fall back heavily on artificial means of irrigation. 
While political control of these regions had been loose and uncertain, 
the’ people could go about undisturbed in their nomadic and pastoral 
life with their tribal organisation as the only basis of corporate existence. 
But the last quarter of the eighteenth century saw the gradual consolidation 
of Sikh rule ovér these areas culminating ultimately in the illustrious 
administration of their great conqueror, Ranjit Singh. The Sikhs left an 
ineffacedble stamp on the structure of land rights of these regions with 
their constant attempts to bring as much of these areas under settled 
agriculture as possible and thereby to wring as much as possible out of 
thé soil. The ability to provide the necessary labour and capital for 
ivfigdtion, which was the most basic prerequisite of settled agriculture in 
thésé regions, thus became the primary factor in the growth of any 
intérest in land. 

‘The power of the Sikhs was strongest in the regions around central 
Punjab. Ranjit Singh made Lahore the nucleus of his kingdom. In these 
districts, the Sikhs tried to administer with a strong hand and absorb the 
maximum amount of agricultural surplus for the state, leaving nothing 
to support an idle rentier class. Since the government took half and the 
cultivator was left half, nothing was left for the proprietor. Proprietary 
rights ‘in such circumstances degenerated into a “mere right of 
occtipancy’.!? If any proprietor was absent from the village, since many 
went to serve the Sikh army,¥ then he became almost a non-entity and 
was excluded from the management of the village.1* Proprietors who were 
present in the village might accompany tax-gatherers during collection 
and gét a scanty seerena or certain number of seers out of the maund, 
the Kardar (revenue officer) might make some allowance from public 
hoatds as a special favour or might get some fee from the cultivator after 
collection by parading his rights.” In Goojranwala too, the majority of 
the proprietors held their land by right of possession rather than by any 
dlicesiral title. In the Khadir (low-lying land near the river) especially, 
each was proprietor of the plot of land he had reclaimed from the waste 
(Bootab mar). In the well tracts sometimes villages were met where the 
land was divided according to ancestral shares, but such instances were 
rare?" : 

The south-east of Punjab, that is, most of the plains districts of the 
Delhi Division and that of Ferozepore were particularly insecure against 
drought. This area lay on the edge of south-eastern monsoon and the 
deflection in its course left it rainless. Well-irrigation was also either 
impossible or unprofitable owing to the depth of water below the surface. 
This tract therefore fell a frequent prey to the visitation of severe 
famines centering on Hissar. In 1783-4 the Chalisa Kal (occurring in 
Sumbut 1840) revaged the’ territory from Allahabad to the Sutlej, the 
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neighbourhood of Delhi being worst affected. In - 1833-34 once again 
there was a severe scarcity resulting in great suffering in Hissar, Rohtak 
and Fazilka. 1837-8 saw still another famine from Allahabad to Delhi, 
Hissar, Rohtak and Fazilka reeling under its impact. Such frequent 
onslaughts of famine had taken a heavy toll on the number of people 
inhabiting these places. The village brotherhoods therefore could not 
resist the intrusion of the bolehdar cultivators to a position of almost equal 
rank in Sirsa, their only disability being the lack of a say in the village 
expenditure". But in respect of paying the government jumma and the 
village expenses both proprietors and assamis paid by a bach (internal 

distribution of revenue), levied on one and all equally according to the 
extent of land held by each individual. In Hissar, the Kisan-i-Kadim was 
ranked with the proprietors and his rights were both hereditary and 
transferable.*® 

In the submontane tracts, where rainfall was plentiful (30 to 40 
inches), proprietary rights had nevertheless become “symbols more of 
misery than of benefit”. Although several classes in Goojerat claimed to 
be the Malik or Waris and thus tried to distinguish themselves from the 
general mass of cultivators, yet the Sikhs left them no marjin to add 
substance to their Wirasat or Malikee. All classes had to share in the 
revenue fines, cesses and burdens to the extent of their cultivating 
possession and distinctions of rank had no real existence. In Sealkote 
also the proprietary brotherhoods were disturbed partly from natural 
causes with lapse of time- like change of rule, stress of seasons, accidents, 
deaths, a few leaving the village and others mortgaging. Thus ancestral 
shares got messed up and possession became the index of rights. Another 
familiar result of Sikh rule was the introduction of many strangers in the 
village by the Sikh revenue officers. These revenue managers were intent 
on maximising the produce of the land in order to be able to collect a 
lot for the state. They held in great esteem anybody who could invest 
a little in enhancing the productive powers of the soil. Those were days 
when “land without irrigation is valueless. Property consists essentially 
of water. It is created and maintained by a great outlay of capital .... 
The cultivated area is in excess of the proportion of population needed 
to keep up its status.” They therefore permitted anybody who was capable 
of it to restore the wells, reclaim the land and cultivate it. Such people 
were not regarded as proprietors in original right, but they had no other 
distinction from proprietors in bearing a share of the burdens, paying 
no malikana, providing for the cultivation and sometimes even repairing 
the wells at their own expense.’ 

In both the southern and northern pergunnahs of Ambala too, 
proprietary. rights of Rajpoot and Pathan brotherhoods were on their way 
to extinction. But the continuing strength of these brotherhoods enabled 
some of them to claim Biswadaree and Chuharoomee rights. Sometimes 
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to pacify these Zumeendars for the loss of their property at the Sikh 
conquest, and sometimes to enlist the powerful Zumeendars on the side 
of the Jagheerdars, they were allowed 4 or 1/7 share of the revenue by 
the conquering Sikhs% and } share of revenue or } of produce by Puttiala 
Sikhs. In the southern pergunnahs of Ambala, the Brswadars, who were 
not cultivating proprietors and could be compared to the talukdars ot 
Awadh, had been collecting from very many villages an allowance of one 
seer per maund on all produce where rents were taken in kind and one 
anna per rupee on all rents taken in money. The former amounted to 
1/40 or 24% or 1/16 of rent and the latter also to 1/16 or a little more 
than 6%71, 

In the west and south-west, agriculture was extremely insecure, the 
rainfall being very light (5 and 7 inches in Muzaffargarh and Multan). 
Towards the bar (table land lying between two rivers), in Jhang, the 
cultivation was most inferior. On the left bank of the Chenab, even the 
Syals (who were good cultivators on the Jhelum) cared little for agricul- 
ture and kept large herds of cattle. Villages were deserted if after good 
rain there was good grass in the bar. Even Jats were inclined more to a 
pastoral life and cattle-lifting. On the Chenab the villages usually con- 
tained a large quantity of waste more or less suitable for grazing. The 
inhabitants of these regions did not cultivate even the lands subject to 
the annual floods from the river.27 In Mooltan, the country was so rain- 
less that cultivation was possible only along river banks or in, land irrigated 
by small canal cuts taken off from a river or by wells which could only 
be sunk within a certain distance of a river.” 

Ranjit Singh’s deputies tried to extend cultivation even in these 
insecure regions. The.name of Sawun Mull deserves some special notice 
in this respect. His charges included Mooltan, Khangarh, a large portion 
of Leia, all Dera Ghazzee Khan and some small strips of land in Pak 
Puttun and Jhang.4 Sawan Mull induced people from neighbouring states 
to settle in these territories and uncultivated land was often given to out- 
siders who had the will and the capital to cultivate it. A man who 
constructed a number of wells and helped cultivators settle in these areas 
was granted a lease of 20 years on a fixed cash payment of generally 
Rs. 12 and a limited extent of his land was protected. This special 
indulgence or inam taraddadana for having sunk wells even amounted to 
twenty acres. For eight new wells sunk, one well was given in rent-free 
tenure. When it was found that the cultivation of such rent-free wells 
was unusually increased to the detriment of public revenue then Jhol 
tenure or exemption for one-eighth of all his land was introduced.*§ 

Sawun Mull also made vigorous efforts to re-excavate and improve 
canals commenced by Pathan governors and showed great liberality in 
making grants The Kardar of the pergunnah demanded labourers from 
among the people to work on the canals and each proprietor had to 
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contribute labour according to the number of their wells or the produce 
of their lands in the past, season. Sawun Mull left altogether 15 canals 
of an aggregate of 325 miles, the largest of which were from 6 to 7 feet 
deep and from 6 to 10 feet wide. They irrigated the land of 400 
villages.” It goes to the credit of Sawun Mull that the valley of the 
Chenab was brought under cultivation during his days. 

With Sawun Mull, enterprise and the command over capital to invest 
in wells counted most and “if occupancy or proprietary rights stood in 
the way it was so much the worse for them.”?3 Under Sawun Mull, any 
person who broke up land in any portion of the district, or who set to work 
a well that had been deserted, became the proprietor of that land or well. 
In practice, the Diwan held that no man had any right to any land that 
he could not cultivate, and grants of waste land were given to anybody 
who could bring it under cultivation. Grants of waste sailab land were 
made to anybody paying the requisite nazarana. ‘The Syal settlements 
remained, but there was a strong infiltration of proprietors of every class. 
“Nothing was sacred to Sawun Mull. Churas and Kamins (sweepers and 
menials) were in his eyes just as good proprietors, probably better than 
Syals and Beloches”. Under the Diwan they saw men who and whose 
ancestors had as tenants tilled their lands from time immemorial, and, as 
inferiors, had given them their daughters in marriage, elevated to the rank 
of full proprietors. The Nuns of Pipalwalla, the Sipras of Jalla Bharwana, 
the miscellaneous body of proprietors in Bela Garh and Garh Maharaja, 
were a few of the many instances in point.*® 

The tenures of Dera Gazi Khan also bear evidence of the introduction 
of outsiders as settlers and rewarding them with parcels of land. Dak was 
a parcel of land acquired by a contributor to the canal extension scheme. 
Poria was proprietorship acquired by manual labour. Sil or bricklaying 
for a well and adhlapi or sinking a well in a half-sharing basis, were also 
‘other ways of acquiring proprietary rights. Given the importance of 
lirrigation in the economy of the region, these tenures must have become 
much more important than proprietary tenures arising from Pat Chir 
(division of land) by the tribal leader or Tumandar.®° 

Ancient proprietors like the Thaims near Muzaffargarh, Parihars of 
Kot Adu, Khars of Thal, Chajras and Damars in Alipur, descendants of 
former governors, holy men, broken down jagirdars and the like were 
allowed only the apology for a share in the produce—generally half a ser 
in each maund by weight or one pai (16 seers) in each path (32 maunds) 
‘where the crops were divided by measure. In some cases the old pro- 
prietors were strong enough to levy an institution fee when a settler was 
located on their lands and claimed to be owners of all unappropriated 
land.’ In Dera Gazi Khan, the 1/16 share of the proprietor was called 
lich. In addition they were also heard to have collected Jhol: or 1/64 of the 
produce, the amount they could carry off their sheet or scarf, and tobra, 
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the amount carried off in the nose-bag of the proprietor’s mare.** The 
proprietors dropped out because there was no room tor them. The state 
was taking everything it could from the cultivator. Therefore the idea 
of a middleman intercepting part of the collection was not for a moment 
entertained. . ; 

But in the far-flung regions of their domains the Sikhs could not 
immediately enforce their usual policy of reducing the intermediary 
landed groups to non-entities by absorbing the entire agricultural surplus 
to its fullest extent. Countries like Hazara, lying at the extreme north- 
west of the Sind Sagar Doab, were sought to be conciliated by the Sikhs 
as crucial frontier outposts. The Hazara Valley was moreover encircled 
by hills, making it difficult for the Sikh cavalry to move against its 
turbulent and refractory tribes. These tribes like the Dhunds, Karrals, 
Pathans, Jaduns and Tanaolis had overrun the country since the beginning 
of the eighteenth century and asserted the rights of the final conqueror 
or wirasat or wirsa (heritage). The anarchy of the last days of Mughal 
rule allowed them to pay very little revenue to the state and left them 
virtually independent. The Sikhs faced stiff resistance from them and 
retaliated by expelling many of them such as the Turins, Gujars, 
Dilazaks and Gakkhers from their lands. The rents levied by the Sikhs 
were those which the warises had before taken from their tenantry. The 
outcome was thus “a complete temporary destruction of the dominion 
of the old warises.”*® The Jaduns, who had been a very powerful class 
before the coming of the Sikhs, were left to collect from the villagers 
nothing but the Kandar, a kind of house tax.3t The rights of the 
warises survived only in villages the Sikhs gave them in Jagir or in parts 
of the country where it did not suit them to interfere directly, as for 
instance, the Tarkheli tracts on the Indus, the Boi jagir, the Swathi 
Chief’s jagir, Agror, Bhogmarang and Kagan. These are the principal 
instances. There were numerous other smaller instances in which for 
various reasons and by various pretexts, the waris body held their own 
more or less completely. 

The north-western or Himalayan tracts like Peshawar, Rawalpindee, 
Shahpoor, Jhelum, Gujrat and the north-west of Gurdaspur were often 
interspersed with wild and rugged mass of mountains not capable of 
cultivation. ‘Their valleys were, on the other hand, watered by mountain ' 
rivulets. ‘Their snows melted in summer, waters rose and overflowed the 
surrounding country (several miles on either side). The waters receded 
at the close of the rainy season leaving wild expanses of fertile loam or 
less fertile sand. The Pathan inhabitants of these regions had their 
allegiance only to their tribes and preferred to be guided by the dictates 
of their jeergas or councils. Each district unit of tribal administration— 
from the section of a village (Kundee), the entire division (Khail) and 
finally the tribe (Ooloos)—~all had their councils represented by the 
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Mishranoo or Elders and Speenzyreeoo or Greybeards. The jeerga had the 
final say in all the offensive and defensive actions. It was the duty of the 
jeerga to divide the family inheritance or duftur into the required number 
of shares or bukhras with reference to the nature of the soil, facilities of 
irrigation and the like and to readjust (vaish) these bukhras every three, 
five, seven or fifteen years according to the number of sharers. 

Originally the tribal leaders or Khans and Arbabs were always subject 
to the wishes of the jeerga or council. Beneath them were the Mulliks 
or heads of families in a village, the members of each family yielding 
obedience to none but its own Mudllik. The duftur remained in the joint 
possession of the family, the proprietors being termed dufturees.2¢ Although 
the tribe was extremely jealous of the assumption of office by the 
individual, subsequently some of the Khans, Arbabs and Mulliks had 
succeeded in arrogating to themselves some rights and privileges like 
collecting fees from ‘the non-proprietary cultivators on the occasions of 
births and marriages, settling villages on their own accounts, realising a 
certain portion of the produce and even removing proprietors from one 
locality to another.*? 

With the conquest of the Peshawar valley by the Sikhs, the Arbabs 
and Mulliks often fled to the hills to evade payment. They were powerful 
enough to conduct a system of predatory warfare on the border. Initially 
therefore, they had to be restored in a few years to their former position, 
favoured and enriched Mowajibs or allowances were offered to purchase 
back rebellious chiefs to allegiance, as inducements to turbulent neigh- 
bours in the hills and as fees to powerful chiefs who might be trouble- 
some.’8 The cultivation of the dufturees or proprietors had to be exempted 
from assessment as inam. In Khuleel it amounted to one-fourth of the 

-total cultivation and in Momund 1/16.%°. But these grants were gradually 
reduced and ultimately it.was only in the Momund and Khuleel tuppahs 
that the Mulliks and Arbabs succeeded in maintaining their power. This 
was because in these areas their services could not well be dispensed with 
at that time as it was chiefly through them that the hill tribes were kept 
in check and the peace of the district preserved. In the Doaba, Daoodzai 
and Khalsa tuppas, the Sikh government either exercised a more direct 
interference or placed the Barukzai sirdars in power and the Arbabs were 
held in but little account.* 

In the western portion of the district of Rawalpindee, Sikh rule had 
not fully developed. There they preferred to conciliate the propeietary 
families with Chuharooms or one-fourth share of the revenues. Among 
the recipients of such Chuharooms may be mentioned the Jodrehs of Seel. 
Ghebas of Bala Gheb, Moghuls of Khor and a Puthan Chief of Mokhund 
and also some Khutturs in Khatur.4t With the Gukkhurs and Khuttucks 
who had been in the habit of exacting tribute in western Rawalpindee, 
the Sikhs tried a scheme of gradual extermination, first giving them 
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jagheers, then after its resumption, they were offered Chuharooms and 
finally, their Chuharooms were reduced to simple inams. However, this 
was done only at the cost of much bloodshed and commotions.# 

In the eastern part of Rawalpindee, the Sikhs had a much tighter 
control. In these places the Gukkhurs were made exiles or reduced to 
abject poverty, the Junjooas were receiving small inams, the Goleras were 
almost extinct as a powerful class and the Gurhwals, Doolals and Dumals 
were shorn of the greater part of their possessions. If a proprietary body 
in the eastern parts was willing to engage for the revenue on their terms 
then only they had any chances of survival. But at the slightest hint of 
refractoriness, the Sikhs did not hesitate to farm the estate, locate 
cultivators with rights of property and expel the rightful owners.* 

In Shahpoor also the exactions of the Sikhs had reduced all ancestral 
shares or Vurhees to insignificance and only the pushing and active 
member of the community was left to make the most of the situation. 
In the words of the settlement officer, “Several members of a family are 
not equally gifted. One is provident, another reckless; one is pushing 
and active, while another is altogether wanting in energy. While the 
former passes unscathed through ordeals, ... the latter is forced to 
succumb to them. Again, under such a rule as the Sikhs, the former 
would probably succeed in making a friend of the ruler for the time being 
and with his assistance would extend his possession at the expense of 
his weaker brethren.” 


Cultivators under the Sikhs 


‘The combined pressure of the state and the severities of the environment 
created a situation in which only very enterprising people could flourish. 
The system had no room for idle classes hoping to thrive on the labour 
and enterprise of others. The state planned its revenue collection in such 
a way that the cultivator was left very little surplus. There could thus 
be no intermediate rights between those of the state and that of the 
cultivator. Thus so far as revenue payments were concerned, there was 
very little difference between a proprietor and an ordinary cultivator. 
Both had to meet the government demand on the land that he was 
occupying and once the state dues had been discharged, the cultivator 
had very little surplus funds to support a class of proprietors in idleness. 
Cultivators came to be valued by both the state and the village pro- 
prietors for the contributions they could make in the realisation of the 
jumma or state dues. The landowning tribes of the Punjab could make 
good soldiers and under the Sikhs “service in the army was more sought 
after than simple husbandry.”*© In the Baree Doab there was hardly a 
village which did not supply its quota to the Sikh army.** In other places 
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too, the same preference for service while leaving land to the care of 
ordinary cultivators, was a recognisable trend.47 It was therefore to the 
interest of both the state agents for revenue as well as the absentee pro- 
prietors and their cosharers to court the cultivator. The Kardars and 
Jagheerdars had to fulfil the terms of their farm to the state. So they 
could not afford to leave the land uncultivated. They therefore, settled 
many alien cultivators who had no proprietary rights and who paid 
nothing for the lands they occupied beyond the government share of the 
produce. Such was the history of the settlement of many of the 
culvitators in the dry areas in the south-west Punjab.‘ 

The lure of increasing revenue and relief from the pressure of state 
dues combined once again to compel both the government officials and the 
proprietors themselves to attach a high value to the cultivators who would 
clear the soil or break up the waste. The tradition of state backing for 
such cultivators went back even before the coming of the Sikhs. In 
Sealkote, prior to Sikh rule, when Runjeet Deo, a Rajput ruler had held 
sway, cultivators who had cleared the soil or cultivated for two genera- 
tions, were not usually disturbed by the proprietors. And even if the 
proprietors wanted it, such cultivators could not usually be dislodged 
without consulting the authorities.°° In Goojerat too, even ordinary 
cultivators were offered exemptions for settling a previously unreclaimed 
tract."! In Shahpoor, the abadkaran or the bunjur shigafan was allowed 
a deduction of a quarter to a half from the proprietor’s share after an 
equal battai (or division into half between the proprietor and the culti- 
vator) for having broken up waste land on the banks of the river.” 
Similar was the status of the Mundimar and bootimar cultivators of the 
south-west.58 

While the breaking up of the waste was a very important prerequisite 
of settled agriculture, sinking a well was also no less significant a step 
towards bringing the land under cultivation. The capital that was required 
for this purpose could be attracted only through conceding a number of 
privileges and rights to the investors. This was the origin of the Chakdars 
(so called from the wooden chak on which the masonry cylinder of a 
well was built)" and the silhdars (owners of the bricks of the well) ™. 
These people became full proprietors of the land in their possession 
(Malikan adna); subject to the payment of the share of the old pro- 
prietors (Malikan ala) and were not liable to eviction on failure to pay 
it. They were even entitled to introduce tenants without reference to 
the superior proprietors. These tenants were to pay a grain fee (lickh or 
Kasur) at the rate of 1/16 or 1/17, besides the mahsul or the government 
share of the produce to the chakdar.° .The Kuhmar tenure in the Dera 
Gazi Khan’ was also comparable in status.°7 Persons bringing hitherto 
unirrigated land under, cultivation through the sinking of a well, often 
became owner of half the land brought under cultivation and were called 
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adhlapidar.** Comparable in status was the Mooqurridar of Rawalpindee, 
who built the well and then cultivated the land himself.” 

Besides the natural difficulties of clearing the land and providing for 
its irrigation, two of the basic needs for human existence, there was yet 
another factor of insecurity in the frontier districts which compelled the 
landowners to look for the cooperation of a large number of men and 
try to win them over with concessions and favours. “The great question 
was not how many acres a waris possessed. but how many hands served 
him’®, The title of the waris to his lands could only be defended through 
superior force since neighbouring tribes were constantly preying upon his 
possessions. ‘Might was right and each proprietor was powerful in pro- 
portion to the number of his retainers and adherents’. The number 
of followers under such circumstances not only indicated a person’s 
wealth but his power. It then became the interest of those proprietors 
who had more land than they could themselves cultivate, to dispose of 
their superfluous shares to their military followers on the simple condition 
of military service. Such were the relations of the Mishwanis of Srikot 
to the Utmanzai tribe, of the Awans of Garhian to the Tanaoli tribe and 
of the Awans of Kandi Mansahra to the Swathi tribe in Hazara. They 
were commonly located on the border, on Jands the right to which was 
disputed by the neighbouring tribes and were called lakbans, that is, men 
who gird (bandhna) their loins (Jak) in the service of the warises.? 
Under -the Sikhs, such occupants entered into direct relations with the 
state free of the dominions of the old waris and would claim to possess 
khad or a right of occupancy on the scope of long tenure.“ In Peshawar 
such persons were called fukeers and were allowed by the dufltirees or 
proprietors to settle on the land and cultivate it on their own account. 
Their only obligation was to attend on the dufiuree in his raids and 
fights with his neighbours. With the Sikh conquest of these areas, it was 
upon them that the burden of meeting the revenue obligations chiefly 
fell. The government agents backed them up for their contributions to 
the jumma and they could not possibly be removed except from the lands 
which they had been occupying in the absence of the dufiuree. Under 
the changed circumstances their services too became less definite and 
depended solely on the power of the dufluree to exact them.“ 

The peculiar natural conditions of Punjab with its scarce rainfall 
and distance of the water level from the soil had made inputs of labour 
and capital in the sinking of wells so indispensable for the economy of 
the province that investing his labour and capital for the irrigation of 
the land would acquire an invulnerable position in the economic life of 
the province. The concern of the Sikh state for the steady collection of 
its revenue led it to add the political backing of the state to the economic 
strength of this class of people. When a person had the necessary capital 
andthe enterprise, he was sure to get a secure position in the agrarian 
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economy so much so that an ordinary cultivator often became indistinguish- 
able from a waris or original conqueror of the Jand. An ordinary 
cultivator diftered from a cosharer only in his exclusion from the audit 
of the mulba®™ or village expenses, the control over the waste, the right 
of planting and cutting trees* sinking wells,*? and rights to sell and 
mortgage the land.** But so far as financial liabilities were concerned, 
the cultivator was on the same footing as the proprietor, both paying 
only the Government revenue, the proprietary dues having dwindled to 

„an insignificant amount or having disappeared altogether. 

Most of the cultivation in the Punjab villages were carried on by 
the peasant owners themselves. Statistics taken in the Jullundher district 
in the central part of Punjab showed 66,264 persons to be cultivating 
proprietors while 277 only were not conducting the work of agriculture 
themselves. While the peasant owners were cultivating 503,784 acres 
themselves, they had given 1,39,691 acres to cultivators. Of these 1,39,691 
acres, 78,506 were in the hands of hereditary cultivators and only 61,185 
in the hands of non-hereditary cultivators.” In Lahore too 1,703,187 
acres were under the own ploughs of proprietors and 336,851 acres culti- 
vated by cultivators.” 

In central Punjab aand submontane districts property was very 
minutely divided, The average area held by a proprietor in Sealkote was 
13 acres altogether. Of this only 8 acres were cultivated. Holdings ol 
non-proprietary cultivators, whether hereditary or non-hereditary, were 
only 84 acres. Similarly in Jullundher, the average holding size of a 
peasant proprietor was about 12 acres of which he himself could cultivate 
9, while the holding of an average hereditary cultivator was 4 acres and 
of a non-hereditary cultivator about 2 acres. In Lahore the holdings 
were comparatively large, those of proprietors being 27 acres and olf other 
cultivators 12 acres.on average.™ 

In the extreme north-west, in Hazara, a proprietor’s share did not 
exceed from 7 to 10 acres of cultivation according to the quality of the 
soil in the plain tracts. Inthe hills it could be 6 acres with a few acres 
of lay fields (grass rakhs) added. Holdings of non proprietary cultivators 
in these places varied between 2 and 5 acres. The holdings of those with 
hereditary rights could again be broken into two-types. The holdings 
of those paying cash rent averaged 4.8 acres while those of others paying 
rent in kind were 5.8 acres. The extent of holdings of non-hereditary culti- 
vators paying cash rent was even smaller. They averaged 2.6 acres at the 
most while holdings of non-hereditary cultivators paying in kind 
averaged 4.7 acres.7° > , 

The average size of holdings was however often no index of the total 
area cultivated by a person or his poverty or prosperity. A tenant often 
cultivated land owned by more than one proprietor. Such holdings were 
represented as separate tenancies. A proprietor might take some land from 
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another proprietor and cultivate it as tenant. Artisans and menial classes 
and traders held small areas as tenants or mortgagees to supplement their 
earning. Such small tenancies did not represent an actual or operational 
holding.” 2 

In the Dera Gazi Khan, for example, size of holdings was no indicator 
of wealth and it was more important how many wells a person could 
command for the irrigation of his fields. The size of holdings differed in 
the various circles. A man would be considered rich if he held eight wells, 
forty bands or two hundred acres in the sailab. A man holding four 
wells or twenty bands would be considered well-to-do. About one fourth 
of a well would be the smallest holding which would support a cultivating 
proprietor and give him an income of Rupees 8 per month. In the 
pachad the number of bands that would be required to support a culti- 
vating proprietor would depend very much upon facilities of irrigation. 
Two bands, well irrigated, would suffice.” 


Indulgences to headmen 


The Sikh policy of making the most of their landed possessions had 
gradually done away with the intermediaries or rentiers and proprietors 
were left no special privileges apart from a preferential right to cultivate 
their land. The only way in which one could keep one’s connection with 
the land alive was by investing one’s labour or capital for furthering its 
productive powers. But in order to force their high revenue demand 
down the throats of the cultivators, the Kardars needed some collaborators 
in the countryside—men on the spot, who could keep them informed of 
the frequent fluctuations in the yields of a locality. It is by acting on 
the basis of such first-hand informations that it was possible for the Sikh 
state to cut down its demand on estates with diminished resources and 
allow them a respite to recover from their trouble so that they could once 
again put their backs to the wheel with renewed vigour. Similarly, the 
command over exact local information enabled the Kardar to take a thick 
slice from the profits of estates which were in a flourishing state. This 
access to exact local knowledge was secured through the cooperation of 
the Chowdhree or the chief of a taluka or tuppa or the muqaddam or 
village headman. The headman acted as a liaison between the central 
government and the people in the locality. They accepted Chookao or 
contract for the revenue of their clan’ and it was with their help that 
the Sikhs expected to wring an exorbitant sum from the agricultural 
community at large. 

For this service to the Sikh state, the Chowdhrees and the mugaddams 
were allowed important deductions from the state revenue. These 
deductions were sometimes in the form of cash amounting to six hundred 
to seven hundred rupees per annum,® or a refund from the amount 
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realised by Kunkoot at some fixed rate®! or the government demand was 
lowered in the estates held by them from half to two-fifths (puchdoo) or 
one-third’ (sthara) 8? In other places inams assumed the form of land 
grants called Chowdrayut or mokuddumee. This could be the exemption 
of a plough or two of their cultivation from assessment® or a well rent- 
fee or a share of a well of so many yokes.*t Inams could sometimes even 
amount to a whole village. In Hazara no land was marked off for the 
Chowdhree’s inam and the extent of the exemption increased according 
to the strength of the Kardar’s management®. The proportion of inam 
was often also found to correspond with the character of the inhabitants 
of a region. In places where settled agriculture was difficult and therefore 
rare, and the people were given to a pastoral and nomadic life, the head- 
man was the only instrument in the hands of the Sikh state through whom 
it could hope to win them over for settled agriculture and thereby secure 
a stable source of revenue for the state. The headman thus became the 
key figure in the history of the revenue collection of the Sikh state. 

Besides the inam or the actual concessions from the Government the 
headman was also left various other sources of profit like the proceeds of 
the baach or the internal distribution of the revenue of the village among 
the inhabitants ; the products of the waste or common lands were at his 
disposal ; he could even accept a present or nazarana for permission to 
settle in the waste in places where the waste was very fertile or was 
endowed with natural advantages like the closeness of the water level to 
the soil or being situated in the vicinity of a river or having a plentiful 
rainfall; he could even hope to save a surplus for himself from the village 
expenses or mulba which he alone had the authority of spending. He 
could also raise substantial revenue like the Chak atrafi or a tax on 
artisans, thana patti or a tax on marriages, dharat or a tax on the sale of 
goods by weight.® 

Thus through various concessions and privileges the Sikh State tried 
to cultivate the village headmen as the main pillars of their revenue 
administration in the locality. It was through their cooperation that they, 
could make certain of the security of their collection while avoiding to 
injure the interests of the actual cultivators. Their exact local knowledge 
helped the state to distribute the demand’ on shoulders which were strong 
enough to bear them and spare those who were not so fit or who had been 
suffering from some temporary disability. ‘This virtue of elasticity helped 
them to gather a large amount of revenue without making the burden 
much too oppressive for the individual peasant. 


Question of jagirdars 


In the tracts between the Jumna and the Sutlej, Ranjit Singh’s drive 
against the Sirdars of the rival misls had been stalled by Charles Metcalfe 
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and the treaty of 1808-9 took the southern or Malwa Sikhs under British 
protection From the year 1809 to 1849 they enjoyed sovereign powers. 
A Political Agent (Sir George Clerk) resided at Umbulla and exercised 
a general control over them, but in other respects each Sirdar was supreme 
within the limits of his own estate.” Large assignees of land revenue also- 
exercised within their own estates the powers over life-and limb" Each 
misl became subdivided and sometimes certain families would send parties 
of horsemen to conquer tracts of country and share their conquests 
according to the number of horsemen they had furnished to the expedition 
Predominant among these misls was the Phalkean, with the royal family 
of Puttiala at its head. Sub-divisions of musls were about 60,000 in 
number ; in size and importance they varied from the sovereignty of 
Puttiala, worth Rs 25 lakhs a year to the pettiest lordship or barony, 
consisting of the 10th or 20th share in a single village ” 

The picture was quite different “on this side of the Beas” where 
the rival Sikh Sirdais were “swept quite clean’®*. Ranjit Singh reduced 
all the old chieftains and introduced new creatures of his own. “No link 
of old association connected these chiels with the villages scattered here 
and there, which happened to be in their Jagus’®' According to an 
estimate made by Sita Ram Kohli,” towards the close of the Maharaja’s 
reign (from 1835 onwards) about one-third of the income from the land 
of the Lahore Durbar passed into the hands of the Jagirdars. The 
Maharajah understood that it would be tmpolitic and perhaps- 
impossible” to deprive the powerful Sikh chiels whom he had converted 
from his equals into his vassals. Similar was the case of the survivors of 
the old Rajput and Muslim families who had submitted to the rising 
power of the Sikhs. But Ranjit Singh made their tenure conditional on 
furnishing contingents of horsemen in times of war. In Jagirs for military 
service and Jagirs in lieu of service the incumbents’ control was not 
complete either. The service Jagivs were entirely temporary, a contract 
between the state and the Jagirdar, clearly specifying the details of the 
land, the estimated income, the period for which the jagndar was to enjoy’ 
his right and the number of horsemen he was required to maintain. The 
amount of revenue to be realised was also fixed by the Government from 
year to year. In the pay jagirs,; the revenue collection was not made by 
the Jagidars themselves but by the Government officials who paid a fixed 
amount by way of salary to the Jagirdars. Dharmaith Jagirs were here- 
ditary but they were given Jor a specific religious purpose and missionary 
work and the managers of such grants were debarred from turning them 
to personal use.” The Jagirdars thus exercised. as ‘Trevaskis put it, “a 
delegated authority” in respect of their assignments. “Each grant was 
held at the pleasure of Ranjit Singh which usually meant for so long as 
the recipient was worth conciliating.”®? 

The fate of these jagirdars in the new settlement to be concluded 
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by the British became a matter of a heated controversy in the Board of 
Administration®s. for the newly annexed province of the Punjab since 
April 1849. Henry Lawrence mainly emphasised the “moral effect to be 
produced on the people at large by the example of considerateness on, 
the part of conquerors” by maintaining the landed aristocracy. Political 
sagacity dictated that these jagirdars who had seen better days and still 
exercised some influence on men’s minds should not be alienated by a 
sudden reverse in their fortunes. He was afraid lest any humiliation of 
the aristocracy should inflame the minds even of the peasants. He thought 
that however oppressive the jagirdar might be, yet the peasants understood 
his ways while “the ways of the Sahib he did not understand ... in the 
mass the Englishmen were incomprehensible’'®, He did not care if 
government treasuries suffered a little in realising this object rather than 
raise up on every side powerful enemies of the British Raj. 

But Henry had been contesting a “losing cause”! since an opposite 
course had been suggested long ago by Robert Napier. ‘I think”, Napier 
wrote to Currie on ‘October 3, 1848, “ ‘we ought, if we take the Punjab, 
to reduce entirely the aristocracy. The people without heads are 
nothing.”'°2 Almost similar sentiments were voiced by John Lawrence, 
the Commissioner of the. Trans-Sutle} States, who had experienced the 
hostilities of the Cis-Sutlej] jagirdars during the first Sikh war of 1846. 
He could see very clearly that the “Jagheerdars were the conquering race 
and as such looked on us as their competitors and rivals.’ ‘Therefore the 
only solution that he could think of this problem was gradually and 
steadily, but without a convulsion, to ensure the annihilation of every 
jagheer temure in a course of years.1° 

The jagirdars were also to go because the financial resources at the 
disposal of the government were also inadequate’ for supporting two sets 
of the ruling class : “the busy European officials and idle Asiatic chiefs.”"™ 
“We are placed in the singular position”, clarified R. N. Cust, the 
Financial Commissioner in his Revenue Manual of 1866, “of paying the 
whole of our own ample establishments, civil and military, in cash, while 
the servants of all kinds of the former Government and a great many 
other classes, and the descendants of former robber chiefs, fatten like 
drones on the honey of the busy hive.’ 

John Lawrence maintained that the raison d’étre of the Punjab 
jagirdars had passed away with Sikh rule since the service of these 
jagirdars was no longer needed." Even religious grants were not looked 
upon with favour since it put a premium on idleness. “Col Lawrence 
looks on a grant to a Bedi or Sodhi asa religious gift,” he blatantly 
declared, “I view it in the light of a charity to a man too proud and self- 
sufficient to work for his own bread’’!°8, If at all the Government was to 
forego a share of the revenue for the natives, it should be in favour of 
“the industrious and hardworking not the idle and useless who are 
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always drones except when opportunity allows them to be wasps to 
sting us’’.10° 

The agrarian thinking of the Government of India having resembled 
those of John Lawrence and the Governor-General Lord Dalhousie having 
sided with him, Henry had to retire from the Punjab making way to the 
opponents of an aristocratic polity. The view of John Lawrence ultimately 
prevailed and the Jagirdars everywhere were reduced to life incumbents. 
Where a contingent had been formerly furnished by the grantee and was 
no longer required, a portion of the estate, as a fourth or a half, was 
resumed as an equivalent for military pay which the grantee had no 
longer to disburse. In some cases where there had been no particular 
object secular or religious, or where the object had ceased to exist, yet 
a life tenure was allowed, as a special indulgence, on account of long 
occupancy.1!° 


Policy towards the frontier chiefs and tribes 


In the turbulent frontier regions towards the north-west, the British 
imitated the Sikh practice of conciliating the dominant tribes and their 
leaders. “With respect to these tracts and their chiefs”, the Governor- 
General was quite explicit in his instructions, “I conceive that we should 
be satisfied with their open submission to our authority.”  Trans-Indus 
regions, between the Indus and the mountains of Afghanistan and 
Biluchistan, held by Pathan and Billuch tribes were particularly notorious 
for their resistance to the Sikh revenue collectors. Whatever collections 
were made, could only be effected “at sword’s point”. To evade the Sikh 
revenue collecting forces the villagers were heard to have “removed their 
valuables and even their door frames to inaccessible asylums in the 
hills.” 12 The Peshawar valley, from Khyber to the Indus, and Bannu 
were also similarly recalcitrant, the “devouring? army of the Sikhs 
marching through the valley and plundering and destroying everything 
that came its way.“ The British did not want to risk so much trouble 
in these regions and decided that “a merely nominal sum should content 
us in such tracts as these where the whole revenue that could possibly be 
extracted would be quite insignificant and the trouble of enforcing our 
full rights would be endless.”"* Accordingly, the British did not mind 
the ‘sacrifice of revenue involved in maintaining the Khans, Arababs and 
Mulliks or leaders of class in Eusufzye as Sadr Malgoozars. Large 
payments were made for their accustomed fees and percentages amounting 
even to 1/3 or 1/4 of the Jumma. The malikana and Dhurmarts (allow- 
ance for mosques) together made for 1/6 of the rent-free land in the 
Momunds."5 Conciliation of the leading members of the community 
was expected to become the best security for the peace and well-being 
of the village’? and a “means of enforcing co-operation” with the 
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British? For similar political considerations, the Beloch chiefs on the 
froutier received the mahsul of the estates of their clansmen and were 
made responsible for paying the revenue assessed on them.!48 In the 
western districts. of Rawalpindee too, where the jagirdars had been a 
favourite of the Sikhs, they were maintained in the enjoyment of their 
jagirs and the management of the village and the resident villagers were 
recorded as cultivators.° In Hazara Pathan tribes, like Turins, Turks 
and Dilazake were given jagirs, life grants and leases.12° The British also 
thought it politic to restore the Gakkhars or a leading Musalman tribe 
of the area driven to exile or reduced to the position of tillers of the soil 
by the Sikhs and granted them cash allowances.!?! In Jhelum, originally 
the tilt was towards actual cultivators. But after the Mutiny the trend 
was arrested and predominant tribes were made proprietors.12? 


Concessions to dominant castes farther ‘from the frontier 


Even farther away from the frontier, the British were not prepared to 
effect any flagrant dislocation in the existing pattern of dominance. 
Therefore in Jhelum they tried to mitigate the burden of revenue for the 
Syuds by maintaining for them their large rent-free holdings.: The 
caste of the proprietor always remained an important consideration with 
settlement officers while effecting the assessment of a plot of land.* In 
Hooshiarpore, the estates having most fertile soils often belonged to 
Rajpoots or were dependent for cultivators of other villages or belonged 
to non-resident proprietors. Such estates were placed in lower grades 
while infertile estates belonging to industrious cultivators were classed 
higher.125 f 
i In Umbulla powerful Rajput zameenders like those of Lokhee, Nulvee 
and Shahabad who had been conciliated by the Sikhs with Chuharooms 
or 1/4 share of the government revenue, were kept up by the British. 
Wynyard, the settlement officer of the southern pergunnahs of Umbulla, 
called these chuharamees “sharers in the jagheer’?*° and settled the 
villages with the zameendars for the term of settlement of half the jumma 
which would otherwise be paid. They were to stay till the jagirdars 
stayed. Other original proprietors and talooqdars who were less important 
in respect of their prestige and influence than these chuharamees were 
called Biswadars and were sanctioned an allowance of 5%'*7, In the 
northern pergunnahs of Ambala too, Melvill, the settlement officer, 
recognised claims to a bisawadaree allowance wherever the chain of 
possession, however feeble, had remained unbroken.?8 In Goojerat, 
proprietors with an ancient title „were similarly granted an allowance 
of 10%'°. 

In the central Punjab districts, the overshadowing of the original 
proprietor was much moré marked since these were the regions where 
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the control of the Sikh had been strongest. “I invariably decline to 
recognise them (proprietory claims)”, Davidson, the settlement officer of 
Ludhiana, justified himself; “in as much as had I done so, it would 
clearly have been to introduce them, not to reestablish them.”130 The 
proprietor and the actual occupants had been on a footing of equality 
for such a long time regarding the payment of revenue, making improve- 
ments, cutting timber and contributions to village expenses that it was 
impossible to elevate the former at the expense of the latter. The solution 
was found in confirming each party in the precise position occupied by 
him or them, for many years prior to the cession.** While the cultivating 
communities were given the title of proprietors accompanied by the usual 
rights and privileges that went with such titles, the original proprietors 
were to be called talukdars and the amount of their talukdari allowance 
was fixed with reference to the past maltkana collection. The Punjab 
talukdars were thus the reverse of their brethren of Awadh in their 
powers and functions. “The ¢talukdars of Hindostan”, clarified Sir 
Richard Temple, “are men who, either as servants of the native Govt., 
or as farmers of the revenue, or as feudal jagirdars, have succeeded in 
depressing the village communities. Nothing like that occurred here. 
Our talukdars are men who have yielded to the communities and not men 
who have forced the communities to yield”.1% 

Similarly, in south-western Punjab, as a direct sequel of Sawan Mal’s 
policy of fostering new settlers and investors of capital at the expense 
of old and decadent proprietary communities, the superior proprietor 
vanished altogether in certain villages of Muzaffargarh district. They 
survived in the Sanawan tahsil where a record of their rights was made 
and their grain fee commuted into money amounting to 1-12-0% on the 
land-revenue. But in the Muzaffargarh and Alipur tahsils, where no such 
record had been made, their rights survived in only 139 out of 411 
villages in the Muzaffargarh and 48 out of 177 villages in Alipur 
tahsils.!™. Even where they remained, the settlement was in no case made 
with them and their rights were restricted to receiving their fee in grain 
or cash and to the disposing of the unappropriated waste in the village. 
“The land belonged to the Alas (superior proprietors), but the Adnas 
(inferior proprietors) had been so long in possession by taking produce 
and direct payment of revenue to the Sikhs that they were deemed to be 


entitled to the proprietorship subject to the payment of a proprietory 
fee ts 


Choice of parties for conferment of actual proprietary rights 
While entering into revenue engagements (malgoozaree) and thereby 


recognising the proprietary title of the parties with whom such engage- 
ments were made, since malgoozaree rights and proprietary title necessarily 
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went together according to British legal concepts,!*¢ the British made 
actual possession their sole criterion. To substantiate his claims a 
claimant must prove that he had taken part in the management of the 
estate and in the malgoozaree payments. The heavy revenue demand of 
the Sikhs had compelled the “high born tribes, fitted for chivarry and war 
rather than peace and agriculture”!87 like the Rajputs and the Syuds to 
make way for bodies of sturdy cultivators like Jats and Raens who were 
made to bear the fiscal liabilities of the estate. Consequently “the land- 
lords lost ground in the same proportion as the cultivators gained it”. 
At the cession of the Punjab to the British, these landlords were apprehen- 
sive that an enhancement of taxation would follow and during the 
summary settlements they held back and allowed the cultivators to enter 
into engagements for the revenue hoping to recover their claims during 
the regular settlement. This the Jats and Raens never allowed them to 
do. The British sided with the cultivating communities and confirmed 
each party in the precise position occupied by him for many years prior 
to the cession.*88 “It is surely fair, and it is certainly politic,’ wrote 
Melvill, while conducting the settlement of the northern pergunnahs of 
Ambala, “to treat as proprietors, those who, for a long course of years, 
have owned no superior in the management of their lands and to leave 
undisturbed, in his insignificance the village magnate of a century ago .... 
The most just, as well as the most practical course to take ... is to treat 
the cultivating communities as they were treated by the Sikhs, viz., as 
proprietors of the land they occupy.’*® Similarly, in Huzara (with the 
estates of the Tanaoli tribe in Kulai, Badnuk, Garhian and the portion 
of Sherwan north of the Mangal) where the status of property agreed little 
with the old wirasat division or in the Tarbela tracts of the Haripur Tahsil 
where tribal or ancient division of property had been wiped out by a 
long series of purchases and mortgages or even by the application of force 
by the Utamanzais, who lorded over the other surviving proprietors of 
mixed races like the Sulemanis, Gujars and Awans, the British found it 
more expedient to support the claims of occupants based on a prescription 
of 56 years as against those of families who were quite unfitted by personal 
character, misfortunes and poverty to resume the control of large estates.’!° 

The experience of the British in the North-West -Provinces prompted 
them to look for and recognise the “communal system of property” and 
rights were conferred on the proprietary communities found in posses- 
sion at the coming of the British.“ They distinguished three different 
forms of land holding in these proprietary communities. ‘They could hold 
according to the zamindari form, the land belonging to one proprietor or 
several undivided proprietors holding in common. Or they could have 
the pattidari according to ancestral rule. Such villages were held upon 
some well-recognised share such as on the numbers of wells existing in 
the villages or on the number of ploughs that were brought to 
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the village on the first colonisation. The rest of the villages were held 
according to possession, each proprietor being recognised as owner of the 
fields he might have been holding at the first settlement or which he had 
since proved belonged to him by prescriptive right.” 


Responsibility according to possession 


The proprietary communities were a common phenomenon in the North- 
West Provinces and this had led the officials to expect similar communities 
to exist in the Punjab. However, the heavy burden of revenue under 
the Sikhs and the huge expenditure involved in preparing a piece of land 
for cultivation through reclamation and irrigation often made individual 
proprietors and culticaters unwilling to share their responsibilities with 
another person.1* Often the inhabitants of a village belonged to separate 
families of different caste with no common interest, except that they 
resided in one village. In Jhang, in parganas Kadirpur and Uch the 
holdings appeared to have no ties in common. Many mahals were 
composed entirely of portions of lands, scattered among other estates 
and having no village site or any head whatever."+ Native governments 
in Multan dealt separately with each well or cluster of wells. The cultiva- 
tors were a miscellaneous body each member of which was originally 
introduced either by the government or by the superior proprietors. In 
Goojranwala, where the people had still not overcome their pastoral 
habits, the majority of the proprietors held their land by right of posses- 
sion rather than by any ancestral title. In the Khadir especially, each was 
proprietor of the plot of land he had reclaimed from the waste 
(Bootab Mar)™®. 

In these places therefore, the people almost invariably ignored the 
principle of joint responsibility.*7 Under the Sikhs these responsibilities 
had long been regulated by the extent of their possessions.“ ‘The settle- 
ment officer of Goordaspur relates how they paid their revenue in fractions 
in accordance with their holdings. These fractions often varied from the 
original inherited shares and regulated the division of soil, irrigation, 
land and revenue. ‘The British accepted these divisions as the “mainten- 
ance of a popular custom” and forbade all change in these acknowledged 
fractional shares.© Even in Huzara, where the British tried to restore the 
ancestral shares to some extent, with an eye to the concilation of the old 
tribes, the occupants set aside the previous system and divided the revenue 
responsibilities according to possession.’°° 

One obvious reason for such preference for determining respon- 
sibility according to possession might have been the interests of the 
stronger members of the proprietary body who might have acquired more 
land than was permitted by their actual shares"! In Goojerat also the 
settlement officer was compelled to dismiss claims for rights rendered 
obsolete by the long possession of the opposite party.1? 
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In the districts where the proprietery communities were strong and 
composed mostly of homogeneous elements, the co-partners had an equal 
voice in the management of village expenditure along with the 
lumberdar.** The distribution of the revenue was also left to the pro- 
prietors, who settled among themselves the mode in which they would 
like to pay it. 

The liaison between the community of proprietors and the govern- 
ment was to be the lumberdar for whom the British decided to forego 
five percent of its total revenue collections. But this puchotra or five 
percent was not the main attraction of the luwmberdars for these posts. 
The internal distribution of the revenue or baach, the management of 
the common lands, mulba or village expenses and “in fact everything from 
which profits are derivable”!#5 were in the hands of these lumberdars. 
These posts had thus become very lucrative, so much so that they were 
-fiercely litigated for.5° Candidates for such posts during the regular 
settlements became quite numerous as initially many were scared of 
engagements with the British and their cash assessments and had put 
forward others or associated a number of relatives with them.’*’ In 
places where the bond of the proprietary brotherhood was loose and the 
cultivators were a miscellaneous body, totally disconnected with each other, 
the lumberdar was expected to co-ordinate their actions and goad them 
on to cultivate properly." Above all, the British wanted to raise in them 
a class with “weight and authority’**® who could act as a go-between of 
the ruling class among the cultivating community. 


The Malik Maqbuza 


Though theoretically outside the community of proprietors, yet a class 
of cultivators had gained an almost equal weight in the village economy 
through having shared the public burdens for a long time during the 
years of heavy assessment by the Sikhs. Some of them had been invited by 
the proprietors themselves. Others were placed in charge of vacant plots 
by the Sikh Kardars or Jagirdars in the interest of the revenue collection 
of the state. Many of them were often not even of the proprietary stock, 
but were artisans or village servants (Kamins or sepidars). So long as 
they paid the revenue regularly, these people enjoyed the protection of 
the Kardars. ‘The proprietary groups had no power to eject them and 
they dealt directly with the government or its agents, the Chaudhurss or 
Jagirdars. Hector Mackenzie could trace no difference between such 
individuals and proprietors, the distinction being “purely one of words”.1% 

British commitment to: the principle of possession required that this 
class of people should get some privileges for having been prominent in 
the village management during the dispossession of the waris. But “the 
stronger the old proprietary bodies are”, remarked the settlement officer 
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of Hazara, “the more jealous they are of the admission of outsiders to the 
same privileges as their own”1®t and the old proprietors staunchly resisted 
the inclusion of these strangers in the proprietary body. ‘The alternate 
course was to declare these individuals to be the hereditary tenant of the 
land in their possession and exempt them from paying anything except 
the government revenue and the village expenses. But such ideas were not 
favoured because that would destroy the marketable value of land by 
divorcing ownership from control. A way out was found in making those 
individuals full proprietors of their plots? The only limitation to their, 
right was the universal law of pre-emption. If they sold their land they 
must first offer it to the village owners. Later on they have sometimes 
been made to pay a small fee or seignorage due to the old owners, but 
this did not interfere with their rights as proprietors. They had entire 
rights to all the products of their land, trees, mines and could let their 
Jand on lease to whoever they liked and could sell it whenever they 
pleased.**8 

But in spite of all these privileges, the malik maqbuza remained only 
the owner of the particular plot he held and had no share in the rights 
and responsibilities of the village. For this reason this institution was 
unpopular with some of the settlement officers. Arthur Brandreth com- 
pared it to” a loose brick in wall, put in without any cement round it.’ 
It was a menace to the village system as it reduced the numbers who could 
share losses called by defaulting shares. However, proprietors could 
always invite such men to share the losses for which they would be re- 
warded by inclusion in the brotherhood. The institution of malik 
maqbuza thus once again confirmed the British “tendency to leave things 
in the state we found them’”.4 Antiquated claims resting upon ancestral 
shares, common descent, previous possession in times long gone by “had 
little weight compared to possession”. 


The hereditary cultivators 


The same respect for possession influenced the British with regard to 
their treatment of the rights of the cultivators. “It is not easy”, as 
Wynyard put it while conducting the settlement of the Southern Parganas 
of Ambala, “to dismiss the claim of a man, who has for years been bearing 
up against heavy assessments and paying his share with the proprietary 
brotherhood’’.1%5 In a memorandum of 1865, Lake, the Financial 
Commissioner amplified the same point in a more elaborate manner— 
“in some cases the tenants’ ancestors came to the village when it was first 
formed ; that they reclaimed the land they now cultivate from the waste ; 
that their holding has been regarded as any other patrimonial property, 
and divided accordingly among heirs, that by their industry ay have 
done much to improve the land they cultivate’’.1% 
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Comparison of the rights and privileges of the two groups, the actual 
proprietors and the cultivating classes, made it an extremely difficult task 
to “determine whether it was right to reduce one to the subordinate 
position of cultivators”. Therefore while claims on the strength of 
ancient right were not ruled out, “decisions have naturally leaned rather 
towards the cultivators, from the impression that under the Sikh system 
which left little or no profit, proprietary dues were more nominal than 
real”, 408 

` Expediency also demanded the continuation of the actual occupants 
in their former positions. “The contentment and improvement of culti- 
vation which were obviously the objects desired would be best gained by 
obviously allowing as many as possible to share in this reduction”, remarked 
Brandreth, the settlement officer of Jhelum, “and that by passing directly 
into the tenants’ hands, the reduction would have a better chance to reach 
the land as intended.’ 

Past experience had, moreover, vindicated the reliability of-the culti- 
vators as potential revenue producers. Thus “if original right was on the 
one side”, remarked Temple, “policy was entirely on the other. There was 
much doubt whether the plaintiff, if declared proprietor, could either 
manage the estate or pay the revenue, whereas the defendants were 
unquestionably capable of doing both’’.*7° 

Where the actual occupants could not be made proprietors the 
British decided to record some of them as tenants with hereditary right. 
In his Sealkote settlement report, Edward Prinsep enumerated the tests 
for the conferment of such a status. For a resident cultivator, it required 
twelve years’ possession while for non-resident claimants the minimum 
time span of possession had to be twenty years; the cultivators had to 
prove that they had descended from father to son ; they were also to show 
that they had appropriated the land without opposition from any quarter 
or had reclaimed the land. All cultivators who could make out their claim 
to the Bootee mar or first ploughing of the land, were recognised as 
hereditary cultivators. If the cultivator had made any improvements 
in course of his occupation of the plot then his claim would further be 
strengthened. Payment of revenue in cash was yet another decisive factor 
and it was very crucial whether losses had been sustained. Lastly, 
instances of having the right to felling trees was another very important 
indicator of rights.17? The Chief Commissioner warned the settlement 
officers not to be impressed by mere length of possession. “It is the nature, 
quite as much as the length of occupancy”, laid down Sir John Lawrence, 
in a series of instructions to the Financial Commissioner, “which entitled 
cultivator to privileges” and cultivators were given hereditary status 
only when they had fulfilled all or most of the requirements laid down by 
the officers in charge of the settlement proceedings. Hereditary culti- 
vators became a closed caste and it was laid down that no new occupancy 
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rights could grow up, however long one might have held the land.’ 
Discerning eyes could see that the recognition of the hereditary status of 
the cultivators had been “brought to its present shape by the mutual 
action of the different elements of native society when left to them- 
selves.”175 But the codification of this status in the British legal system 
made the hereditary cultivators look like something quite unheard of and 
prompted one district officer to remark that, “we may be said to have 
created the class.” +° 


Payments by hereditary cultivators 


The cultivators recorded as hereditary tenants were to pay the Government 
revenue plus the percentage on revenue which they had so long been 
paying to the proprietors. The Punjab Civil Code laid down that this 
rate was not to be altered within the term of settlement. Reservation was 
only made for cases in which the produce or the productive power of the 
land had been increased otherwise than by the agency or at the expense 
of the cultivator. The rates were judicially fixed varying with the 
prosperity of neighbourhood.'” 

In many districts it happened that in some villages, or in entire 
taksils, the proprietors found it expedient to excuse the hereditary culti- 
vators altogether from the payment of rent.’ Jn such a case the culti- 
vator would discharge the revenue and regular additional items which 
might accrue on his holding and would have to pay 5% lumberdaree 
allowance to the landlord.’ 

This indifference of the proprietors to make the most of their rights 
was tried to be explained by the settlement officers in several ways. The 
loss of the proprietors, as Hector Mackenzie put it, was “of a negative 
character”!®° since they had long been accustomed to have no voice in 
the management of the affairs of the village.8! The zamindars thought 
that “because they got no such receipts under a grain system, they could 
not claim them now’ .18 

i H. Morris, the settlement officer of Goojranwala, pointed to a 
different kind of obstacle faced by the newly recorded proprietors in 
claiming their legitimate dues. This was the secret opposition of the 
lumberdars. Under the Sikhs, these people were in the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of all favours and concessions with regard to the receipts from the 
land. The attempt of the state under the British to define and secure 
the rights of the community at large were therefore strongly resented 
by them. 1% 

Another obvious reason of proprietary rights being held at a dis- 
count was the state of anarchy from which Punjab had just been 
emerging.“** Land had become nearly valueless during Sikh rule. 
Proprietors were subject to any exaction the Government chose to impose. 
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Property was “more dreaded for the liabilities attendant thereon, than 
sought after for the profits accruing therefrom.’ Proprietors in those 
days thanked their stars if they got tenants and being subject to such 
arbitary exactions, they attached little. value to their possessions. 

The situation did not change much even at the end of Sikh rule. 
The prices of agricultural produce were low in. the absence of markets 
and a poorly developed communication system. The proprietors felt 
embarrassed with the responsibility to pay the Government demand in 
cash and that also on a fixed date regardless of the fluctuations of the 
seasons. The summary settlements often broke the backs of the pro- 
prietors and when the revised settlement was announced, people were still 
“reduced and careless” about the distribution of the village communities, 
and they were happy to take no more than the Mulba or village expenses 
from their tenants only if they would continue to share the burden of 
money assessment.'§? 

This was also a period of scarcity of population and abundance of 
land. Very few disputes were therefore likely to occur between proprietors 
and cultivators since’ the former were eager to induce the latter to remain 
on the estate and continue to share the burdens:'8 


Ordinary cultivators 


The rest of the cultivators, who failed to get included in the favoured 
list of hereditary cultivators, could be ousted by the proprietors at the 
commencement of the agricultural year or in the months of Jeit and 
Asar. These people cultivated off and on, chiefly resided in other villages 
and their lands were constantly being changed. ‘They were usually ousted 
for reasons like the irregular payment of rent or continuous deterioration 
of cultivation. But on á reference from the Commissioner, Cis-Sutlej 
States, the Financial Commissioner ruled that the proprietors’ power of 
ouster should not be applied indiscriminately against the tenant without 
some valid reason being assigned since the tenant at will had perhaps 
cultivated, if not the very land he was presently occupying, other lands 
belonging to the same proprietor for a series of years and he was the 
weaker party.*? 


Crystallisation of the peusent proprietary tradition 


By the end of the 1850s the broad framework of the agrarian structure 
of the Punjab had been outlined by the British officers working on the 
revenue settlement of this province. The whole of the territory included 
in the Punjab before the Mutiny except Simla, Muzaffargrah and the 
six frontier districts were settled between the years 1846 and 1868. The 
settlements east of the Beas and the Sutlej except Ferozepur were begun 
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and finished before 1849. In the central and south-western districts they 
were completed before or shortly after the Mutiny. Instead of putting 
a challenge to the old system, as could reasonably be feared, these settle- 
ments, however, confirmed the existing pattern of the society and its 
various components. “This was not the result of any artificial structure 
of society emanating from the governing power,” pointed out Sir John 
Lawrence in course of a subsequent analysis of the entire system, “but 
sprang spontaneously from the necessities and interests of the two great 
agricultural classes.’ This was the beginning of the growth of the 
“Punjab tradition” of small peasant proprietorship. 
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I. Iniroduction 


The rapid expansion of the empire in India forced upon the British the 
task of developing an administrative system capable of exerting greater 
social control. ‘This required a clear knowledge of the composition of 
the subject society and its belief system. But as far as the indigenous 
was concerned, the colonial government and its civil servants found them- 
selves bewildered by its complexities. Particularly the caste system, which 
to a large extent determined its structure, proved an enigma to these foreign 
rulers. It had already attracted the wrath of the missionaries and the 
academic interest of the Orientalists. The Christian missionaries were 
critical of the system. For it was, first of all, the social basis of Hinduism 
which they were out to destroy. And then, it was an impediment to 
social interaction between the native converts and the larger Indian 
society, thereby restricting the expansion of Christianity. The 
Orientalists, on the other hand, saw stability and order in the theory of 
caste and therefore, respected itt But in the late nineteenth century, 
administrative exigencies demanded a deeper analysis. Moreover, in the 
conservative atmosphere of this period, the European civil servants were 
more prone to look at Indian society in terms of its primordial social 
categories. Hence both the colonial administration and its civilian- 
turned-ethnographers felt attracted to the caste system, an institution they 
considered most uniquely Indian of all. The ethnological researches 
which they undertook in the late nineteenth century were their attempts 
to understand this intricate social formation. The tradition of official 
studies that had started with Francis Buchanon’s survey of Bengal and 
Bihar in the early mineteenth century, theretore, developed further 
through the decennial census reports ; and the publication of the civilian- 
turned-ethnographers (a tradition that was started in the mid-nineteenth 
century by Dalton and Sherring, and developed in the late nineteenth 
by Wise, Hunter and Risley) was completed in the early twentieth 
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century by O'Malley, Hutton. and Blunt. In all these official enquiries 
caste had occupied a position of considerable importance, in fact, the 
central position. ‘And a ,lot ọf, information was made available, which 
developed, the: i imperial, corpus of: iknowledge about the various aspects of 
Indian society in general, and caste system in particular. 

So much, effort on the part/of the government as well as individual 
administrators to collect sociological and anthropological data about the 
Indian people may lead. one to,“wonder what use knowledge of marriage 
customs or a cephalic index would be to an administrator !’" It is also 
possible to, hazard a, conclusion that ‘the intellectual curiosity of some 
of the early officials is mostly responsible for the, treatment of caste given 
to, it in the-Census.”*,, But motives less innocent are not difficult to detect. 
These official, ‘studies | on ‘caste, it is true, reflected anthropological interest 
and theories of the .period and the anthropometric data which were 
collected -were partly to satisfy such purely academic interests. But the 
fact that all these studies in the. second half of the nineteenth century, 
without a single exception, were sponsored or aided by the government, 
indicates less academic motives as well or at least, their use for other than 
academic purposes. ©, 

This paper seeks to show that the colonial government had sponsored 
these studies for specific political purposes. First of all, perhaps motivated 
by the lessons of the: Revolt of 1857, it wanted to know the customs of 
the land, -so that it could face more prudently the vexed question of 
social reform ; and secondly, it wanted to have a better knowledge about 
the internal divisions of Indian society, in order to identify its allies who 
could „be played effectively against the enemies. The colonial ethno- 
graphers also, as a‘result, looked at Indian society- through this adminis- 
trative prism. To them caste appeared to be a distinct structural entity, 
concrete and measurable, with definable characteristics. They overlooked 
the important fact that all these units were once tied to each other through 
inter-dependent relationship and thus constituted an organic whole.* On 
the contrary, they represented Hindu society as a motley collection of 
such, discrete social groups, which. could be. quantified and classified for 
administrative purposes. In this multi-ethnic community, they detected 
a central polarity, with the, -privileged, higher- castes at the one end and 
the vast multitude of backward communities at the other. This particular 
tradition of, colonial ethnography had: started in the days immediately 
following: the: Revolt ‘of 1857.; It was formalised in the last three decades 
of the nineteenth century and the first two decades of the twentietli. 
When political developments necessitated a more concrete caste policy 
around this time, it was, from,,this, ie oa that such state policies 
emanated. eaaa Ae Fe haere 5 
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H. The Early Official Studies of the Post-Orientalist Era 


In the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries, the Orientalist 
discourse had established the image of a differentiated Indian society. 
Their scriptural approach had led them to conceptualise this society 
according to the prescriptions of the classical texts. There had been some 
abuses in the pristine forms, they agreed, as was evident in the latter-day 
versions of those ancient texts. But there was always a tendency to 
discard those later versions. They tried to retrieve from this “jungle of 
accretions and corruptions” the picture of what they thought to be an 
ideal Indian society. The outcome was the image of a static society that 
did not move either in space or in time scale — a society permanently 
divided, primarily into two religious communities, the Hindus and the 
Muslims, who had two different legal codes and thereby two different 
cultural and social traditions. The Hindus in their turn were thought 
to be dominated by the Brahmans, whose power was based on a monopoly 
of knowledge and who ruled over a hierarchy of castes. Each of these 
social units was portrayed as being governed by separate sets of social 
rules, enjoying fixed but different kind of social rights and suffering | 
permanently from varying degre of social disability.” It was on these basic 
postulates that the colonial sociology evolved during the post-Orientalist 
era, i.e. after the traumatic experience of 1857. The primary emphasis 
of this period was to codify knowledge about the actual social situation 
through empirical research rather than studies of scriptures. But the 
official ethnographers could never fully get away from the earlier 
tradition, often confused between the ideal and the real situations and 
ultimately produced an imperfect or even distorted image of Bengali 
society. 

In 1858, when the Indian empire passed out of the hands of the East 
India Company, the Queen’s Proclamation assured the Indian people that 
due regard would be paid to their ancient rites, usages and customs. But 
to do this a detailed knowledge of the local situation was a prime necessity. 
To meet this exigency, the new government, first of all, tried to compile 
a gazetteer for Bengal. The work had, however, been started much earlier 
by the Company’s government when in the early 1840s H.V. Bayley wrote 
his Bengal and Agra Gazetteer, which contained short statistical accounts 
for each district in the area. Then in February 1855, the Court of 
Directors decided to have another detailed gazetteer for the districts in 
Lower Bengal and the Divisional Commissioners were asked to contribute 
articles towards its compilation. The result was the Gazetteer of India, 
which later came to be known as “Thornton’s Gazetteer’. Even this was 
not considered adequate and, therefore, in July 1856 copies of this 
gazetteer were sent to different district officers for “obtainment from local 
sources of correct information with a view to ... [its] adaptation to 
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present circumstances.”? But in spite of reminders, there was hardly 
any response and the project fizzled out, though only for the time being. 

The Bengal government next took up a novel scheme. It realised 
that there was “a great deal of statistical administrative and historical 
information of real value in District Record Rooms which ... [ were] 
now lost sight of, and which if not preserved, ... [ would] by the natural 
effect of the time and climate, become wholly lost.” In early 1865, W.W. 
Hunter had already started his own researches in the Birbhum Collectorate. 
In September that year, the government of Bengal proposed to employ 
him “experimentally” for completing his researches and compiling a 
history of the District. If the result of this enquiry were successful, he 
might then be deputed to other districts until the whole of Bengal was 
reported on.? In November, the Government of India sanctioned his 
appointment,’? and the outcome of this enquiry, as we all know, was the 
famous Annals of Rural Bengal (1868). 

But while this enquiry was going on, another important development 
took place. A Gazetteer for the Central Provinces, one of the most 
disturbed areas during the Revolt, was written under the orders of its 
Chief Commissioner, Temple. This encouraged the Government of India 
to think whether a similar work might not with advantage be compiled 
for other provinces as well. The proposal was sent to the Home 
authorities in May and in August 1867, the Secretary of State, Northcote, 
approved of the scheme with reference to other parts of India, regarding 
which, as he thought, “the information on our records is at present 
deficient.”!? The project was set on foot and the Bengal Government 
ascertained that “a large collection of materials” was already in existence 
and they “only required to be picked out and utilised in a systematic 
manner,”18 

The Government of Bengal also thought that the time had arrived 
for the establishment of a special statistical department to be placed under 
an officer who should devote his whole time to it and who might also be 
entrusted with the compilation of the proposed gazetteer.# But the 
Government of India, although it appreciated the usefulness of such a 
department, not only in Bengal but throughout India, refused to sanction 
it, for it would “involve a very heavy outlay”. Instead, it instructed the 
Bengal Government to confine its attention to the much smaller question 
of collecting existing materials for the preparaticn of a gazetteer and to 
finish it within a year or eighteen months at the most!” In a revised 
proposal the latter sought the permission to empley Hunter as a Special 
Officer, entrusted only with the preparation of the gazetteer of the Lower 
Provinces. ‘The proposal was subsequently approved and the work was 
started in right earnest.'¢ 

But how was such a gazetteer going to help? The Government of 
course had its own views, “Such a work”, as Dampier, then the Additional 
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Secretary to the Government of Bengal, noted in February 1869, “should 
contain a historical, geographical and. statistical account of each district 


of Bengal, ... special attention being given to all places which derive 
an importance, either from political associations, ... or from commercial 
consideration, ... or from recent events.” The undertaking, if carried out 


properly, would render “a work of great practical: utility to the Officers of 
the Government”, for it would provide ‘an intelligible account of 
“a population of at least forty millions of many races and creeds, and 
representing interests so important and so varied”. It might also subserve 
the earlier recommendation of the Statistical Committee regarding a 
general Gazetteer of India, by forming a nucleus round which works on 
other provinces could gather.” a oF f 

Simultaneously with this project, the government was also sponsoring 
ethnological enquiries, apparently to cater to scientific minds in India as 
well as in England. In 1861 the Secretary of State asked the Government 
of India to procure photographs of “a few characteristic specimens” of 
“the more remarkable Tribes to be found in’ India.” ‘These were to be 
displayed in the International Exhibition to be held in London in 1862. 
Provincial governments were instructed accordingly and were given a list 
of such “Tribes”. They were, of course, not to be bound by the list alone, 
if other specimens of interest could be found; only the photographs had 
to be “large enough to exhibit both the chief physical peculiarities and 
the distinctive costume of each race.” The collection when complete, as 
the government observed, would be of “much scientific value.”3® 

The list of “Tribes” the government circulated, for this purpose, 
however, indicatés some interesting aspects of the mind of the civiliaris 
who had prepared it. The “Tribes” which were listed for Bengal proper; 
fall into four broad ethnic categories. The first included the immigrant 
“Koolin Brahmins (Mookherjee, Chatterjee; Banerjee, ‘Gangooli) ” and the 
“Tribes who accompanied Koolin Brahmins in Bengal” like “Ghose; Bose, 
Dutt, Mittra.” To the second category belonged “some of the principal 
agricultural races” and “commercial races”, while the third incorporated 
the whole range of tribal population. The fourth category consisted of 
the various heterogenous racial elements among the residents of Calcutta, 
such as “Moguls”, “Parsees’, “Armenians” and “Jews.”""® The Commiss- 
ioner of Bhagalpur Division, perhaps, could understand the implications 
correctly. “It is not ... intended”, he inferred, “that pictures should be 
taken of each caste separately ..: but only of distinct races?’?® The concept 
of a multi-ethnic society and its central polarity thus seems to have taken 
shape in the minds of the imperial policy-planners. The Bengal collection 
was finally completed in July 1862 by Dr Simpson, then the civil surgeon 
of the 24-Parganas.*" eine” Naat ot ree. S 

A few years later, a more interesting proposal camie’frém the Asiatic 
Society. It isshed'a circular requesting all, who were in a position’ to do so, 
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to’ contribute skulls in order -to: illustrate the ethnology of India. But 
Dr.J. Frayer of the Calcutta Medical College thought that a study of live 
samples would be more advantageous for an anthropological investigation, 
and suggested that the-society should seek the aid of the government for 
“bringing together in one great ethnological exhibition, typical examples 
of the races of the'old world” and to: make them “subject of scientific 
study”. “Such a gathering’, he thought, “might well take place after the 
fashion of the late Exhibition, at Alipore, .of the lower animals and 
products of the. country”. The project might “at first seem rather a 
startling one”, he admitted. ‘But if: “carried out in a liberal spirit”, it 
might yield valuable scientific knowledge about various sections of the 
human race. The Council of the Asiatic Society were unanimous in 
regarding the proposition as “one highly calculated to advance the science 
of Ethnology”; and sent a scheme to the Government of India for their 
approval. It proposed, first of all, to: bring:together in a Congress “typical 
examples of all the races of man found scattered throughout the Asiatic 
Continent and the Pacific Archipelago”, as this geographical area had in 
it “the first residence of primeval man.‘’8 However, as a preliminary step 
to the maturing of this grand scheme, it also proposed to the Government 
of Bengal to organise on a smaller scale at Calcutta such an Ethnological 
Congress of the tribes found in Penga Nepal, Burma and ae Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands.” 

Although the proposed Congress: never ook? place, instructions had 
been issued by.the Bengal government to all commissioners for the pro- 
eration and submission of lists of men found in their respective divisions.” 
They were also asked to submit brief‘statements-in regard to each race, 
which they thought could be “classed apart”.*> When the reports were 
received, Colonél Edward T. Dalton, ‘then: the: Commissioner of Chota 
Nagpore, compiled them into a book, entitled Descriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal, which ultimately came out:in 1872. As the Inspector General of 
Registration observed, it was expected to “afford:much valuable assistance 
in the compilation of the statement of nationalities for the census report’’.?? 

The census reports, as a ‘modern expert. comments, reflected the 
“official mind,” if not the actual’ situation. . The Government “viewed 
the census ‘as a critical source of information on which policies could be 
baséd or. ‘asséssed” and hence “continually tried to make the findings as 
useful as ‘possible. During the Company’s rule, there was a census of 
Nagpore ‘in 1821 and another of the South-West Frontier Districts about 
the year 1844.. In addition ‘to thése, the cities.’ frequently had their 
population enumerated and there was also the practice of taking yearly 
census in British Burma and the Straits Settlement.” At an informal level, 
in many areas, there had been attempts: at it.by the Police through the 
chaukidars, who. were supposed to make a Khanashumari every year. But 
in 1856, under instruction received from.the Home authorities, the Govern- 
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ment ot India entered upon a consideration of the means by which a general 
census of the population of British India might be taken in 1861. The 
undertaking was, however, postponed in 1859, in consequence of the 
Revolt. It was felt that it would not be “prudent to make a general 
enumeration of the people so soon after the violent disturbances by which 
a great portion of India had recently been agitated” and from which the 
country was “not even yet in all parts quite free’.*! 

The proposal of a general census was, however, once again revived 
in May 1865, when the Bengal Government urged that considerations 
which had led to the postponement of the Census of 1861 no longer 
existed. Moreover, “the want of anything like even an approximate 
knowledge of the population was much felt in every Department of 
Administration.” Concurring with these views, in June, the Governor 
General-in-Council submitted to Her Majesty’s Government a recommen- 
dation that arrangements should be made for undertaking a general 
census in 1871 and in September the scheme was approved.™ But the 
Bengal government later expressed its inability to conduct a census in 
1871, simultaneously with other parts of India, because of expenses and 
inadequate administrative machinery.“ The Bengal census was eventually 
taken in 1872, and it gave enormous details of caste nomenclature. But, 
in the absence of any standardised form and proper tabulation, it became 
difficult to deduce any order out of it.*4 A more systematic enquiry was, 
therefore, clearly called for. In the subsequent years a series of studies 
were undertaken or sponsored by the government in order to have such 
a streamlined version of the Indian social structure that would help policy- 
making as well as satisfy scientific interests. 


TIT, Quest for Knowledge as an Instrument for Social Control 


As a divisive force in Indian society, the potentiality of caste, along with 
religion, was being gradually perceived by the colonial government since 
the Revolt of 1857. One of the causes of the upsurge, as some of the 
officials suspected, was the fact that the army was overwhelmingly composed 
of natives from the higher castes, e.g., the Brahmans and the Rajputs, who 
had greater social interaction among themselves and wider loyalty net- 
works in the interior. The special commission appointed under Lord Peel 
to suggest reorganisation of the army, therefore, recommended: “The 
Native Indian army should be composed of different nationalities and 
castes as a general rule mixed promiscuously through each regiment”.** 
Suspicion of the high castes became a dominant theme in British 
administrative policies hereafter. The security of the empire came to be 
associated with the persistence of division in Indian society. As Charles 
Wood wrote to Lord Elgin in May 1862: “If all India was to unite 
against us how could we maintain ourselyes?’’%® ‘To prevent this unity, 
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caste, along with religion, was considered to be an effective tool by many 
officials, like Sir Lepel Griffin’? James Kerr, the Principal of Presidency 
College at Calcutta, revealed this motive in 1865, in no uncertain words : 
“It may be doubted if the existence of caste is on the whole unfavourable 
to the permanence of our rule. It may even be considered favourable 
to it, provided we act with prudence and forbearance. Its spirit is opposed 
to national union.’8 

In the late nineteenth century, the image of a horizontally divided 
Indian society was taking shape in the minds of other British civilians as 
well. Eustace Kitts, for example, observed in 1885 that “India is a land 
inhabited by a large diversity of people, cut apart from one another by 
lines other and (in one sense) deeper than those which separate onc 
European nation from another.’®? ’ 

M.A. Sherring had noted five years earlier than Kitts: “Caste 
dissolves the social compact found in other countries [and] ... exercises 
the strongest power of disintegration the human race has ever been 
subjected to .... In Europe the Hindu race is spoken of as an integer, 
which although separable into parts, is nevertheless a whole containing 
all the parts .... But it would be much more correct to regard the 
numerous Indian tribes and castes as so many distinct integers complete 
in themselves, independent and unassociated .’’4 

These observers were gradually shaping the colonial perception of 
Indian society, the caste system being the pivot of its organisation. There 
was always an awareness about the existence of the institution. But now 
there was also an administrative exigency to politicise this socio-cultural 
dichotomy in Indian society. This later on prompted the colonial 
government to collect more detailed ethnological data, both through census 
reports and specialised enquiries. 

But apart from this urgency to know about the divisive potentiality 
of caste, there was perhaps another objective of such official ethnological 
studies. It was to have a clear knowledge about the customs and beliefs 
of the different groups of people that shaped the Indian milieu. ‘The 
British administrators had become cautious about such things since the 
Revolt of 1857 which was caused to a large extent by the social reforms 
of the earlier period that had hurt the religious susceptibilities of the 
Indian people. Social reforms were once again being talked about by the 
leaders of Indian society and the government might any day be impelled 
to interfere. 

But this the Government of Bengal wanted to avoid, for they believed 
that “more evil than good would be likely to result at the present time 
from any interference by Government in the socio-religious questions 
which are now under consideration”. In October 1886 the Home 
department of the Government of India laid down three “general 
principles”: (1) When caste or customs involved a breach of criminal 
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law, the state would enforce the law; (2)-when caste or custom laid 
down. a rule which went against morality or public policy but: was enforce- 
able in civil courts, the state would decline to enforce it; but (3) “when 
caste or custom lays down a rule which deals with such matters as are 
usually left to the option of the citizens, and which does not need the 
aid of civil or criminal courts for its enforcement, state interference is 
not considered either desirable or expedient”. And the legislature, they 
thought, “should keep within its natural boundaries, and should not by 
overstepping .those boudaries place itself in direct antagonism to social 
opinion”. Accordingly, nine years later, when Peary Lall, who was 
organising a movement among the Kayasthas of Bihar against extravagerice 
in marriage ceremonies, solicited government help, the latter could 
promise only friendly cooperation with “the influential members of the 
community”, who were expected to: “take the lead in a matter of this 
kind”. Even while arranging the Darbar list in the early twentieth 
century, the government decided that “as far as possible, gentlemen should 
be seated according to their social status’. ‘This social status was to 
be determined by caste and not by the nature of the government’ title 
which, as a high caste Bengali title-holder himself believed, did “not give 
any distinction within. society.” Hence, a ‘thorough knowledge of the 
customs and the practices of the people was urgently needed. ‘The 
extraordinary emphasis on ethnological enquiries during this period is, 
therefore, not at all difficult to explain. 

Between 1875 and 1877 an important series of books, The Statistical 
Account of Bengal, came out under the general supervision of W.W. 
Hunter. The twenty volumes in ,the’ series, mainly compiled by. the 
district officers, contained valuable statistical data, based mainly on the 
1872 census, and important comments on all aspects of life in all the 
districts of Bengal: The sections on castes and occupations not only dealt 
with the numerical strength of each caste in the districts, but also gave 
important information about their traditional and present occupations, 
thei customs and beliefs, as well as the: regional, variations in their social 
rank. Hunter had now been working as the Director General of 
Statistics to the Government of India. But in November 1877, after the 
publication of the series, he was given the new designation of the Director 
General of Gazetteers. From now on, he-was supposed to devote his full 
time to the compilation’of the proposed gazetteers, which would incorporate 
more detailed and descriptive information about the districts, . including 
the social and religious life and the organisation of the native society in 
these administrative areas. The Imperial Gazetteers, under his. editorship, 
started coming out from 1881. However, the publication -of the provincial 
series had to’ wait till the ‘beginning of the twentieth’ century. 

Meanwhile, ethnological studies in India had .been given a greati 
boost by Dr James Wise. He was for ten years the-Civil Surgeon of Dacca 
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and in that: capacity had great opportunities of studying the social lite of 
the people. He collected. , massive information concerning the religion, 
customs and occupations, of the people in eastern Bengal as Tepresented 
in the district of Dacca. He also employed a photographer in order to 
prepare an exhaustive illustrated monograph. The greater portion of 
his materials came out from London in 1883, with the ‘title Notes on the 
Races, Castes and Tribes of Eastern Bengal. It contained copious refer- 
ences to the special literature on the subject and evoked ethnological 
interest in the minds of many other civilians, Herbert H. Risley being 
the foremost among them. 

The official .effort to collect ethnological data was, however, still 
confined to census operations. ‘The enormous information of the 1872 
census had made, thé complex system of caste all the more confusing to 
the alien rulers. Hence to bring order out of chaos, more meticulous 
arrangements were, made in 1881. ‘Caste Index’ volumes were published 
for each province, giving, details of the numerical strength of each caste 
in every village. Apart from this attempt at quantification, it was also 
intended that castes would be classified by their social position. But this 
sparked .off a controversy. Petitions started pouring in, complaining of 
the position assigned to castes to which the petitioners belonged: And 

“the whole subject was shrouded in so much uncertainty and e i 
that the original arrangement was dropped.’ 

The: Census Commissioner, Plowden, therefore, suggested, a few 
months later, that some special measures should be taken to collect tull 
information regarding castes and occupations throughout India. A special 
officer should be appointed, to deal with castes, while the regular district 
agencies would collect information about occupations. The Government 
of India strongly recommended his proposal, the results of which they 
considered “would be of great value”. A circular was issued to all the 
provincial governments to ponder over the feasibility of the scheme, the 
expenditure for which, had tọ be met from the provincial funds.*® -But 
it was, the Bengal government alone which seems to have taken an active 
interest „in the proposal, and appointed Risley as a Special Officer to 
undertake , the survey. ,He was selected for the post for “ he aptitude he 
had displayed for: the literary and ethnological enquiries.” 

For administrative reasons, Risley took charge of the oai one 
year later,, and, what he initially . proposed to do was to conduct an 

“ethnographic enquiry, into the customs of all castes and tribes in Bengal” 
which. either. formed ‘‘a substantial proportion of the population of any 
district- or-. ‘though numerically insignificant, ... [were] specially 
interesting from the scientific point of view.’”*! He selected 165 local 
correspondents, | both official, and nonofficial, 32 who were asked not merely 
to -submit memoranda on ‘all the castes and tribes found in -their own 
districts, but also to arrange them “in order of social precedence” as it 
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occurred in that particular region. All these reports would then form 
the basis of an ‘Ethnographic Glossary’, containing all the necessary 
information about most of the important tribes and castes of Bengal, 
their customs, occupational status and social rank, both general and 
regional. Risley’s plan therefore was to accomplish the task left unfinished 
by the census authorities in 1881. 

But during these years another important idea was also taking shape 
in the mind of Herbert Risley. A few years back Sir Alfred Lyall had 
spoken of “the gradual Brahmanisation of the aboriginal non-Aryan, or 
casteless tribes”. Risley believed that this was a continuous process and 
was still “progressing on a large scale.” He was already facing much 
difficulty in throwing light upon the true origin of the lower and the 
intermediate castes by collating their customs and ceremonies which, in 
most cases, they had liberally borrowed from the higher castes. Hence, 
around June 1885, he began to think about “the possibility of applying 
to the leading castes and tribes of Bengal, the methods of recording and 
comparing typical physical characteristics’ which had yielded valuable 
results in other parts of the world. And this could be done, he believed, 
by using Dr Paul Topinard’s methods of anthropometric measurement.™ 

Risley had thus developed two distinct lines of enquiry. ‘These were, 
as he himself described, an “ethnographic enquiry” into the customs and 
an “ethnological enquiry” into the physical features of the tribes and 
castes of Bengal. But the question is, why had Risley planned such an 
elaborate and intensive investigation? And, above all, why did the 
gavernment sponsor it ? 

In his memorandum Risley stated the objectives of his enquiry in 
unequivocal terms. First of all, the results of the enquiry “shall be useful, 
directly or indirectly, for the purposes of practical administration.” And 
then, after “these official conditions” were complied with, it was “further 
desirable that the operations should be carried on in a manner likely to 
yield results of some scientific value.’** Administrative necessity, there- 
fore, seems to have been his first priority. But how was such an enquiry 
going to help the administration ? First of all, the proposed ‘ethnographic 
enquiry’ would identify and classify the different social groups that 
constituted Indian society. ‘The “native society’, Risley observed, “is 
made up of a network of subdivisions governed by rules which affect every 
department of life”. How that society “will behave under novel 
conditions, what use, for example, it will make of any particular form 
of political representation”, were questions which, he bélieved, could not 
be answered without “a fairly minute knowledge” of the internal 
organisation. of that society." In other words, ethnic composition had to 
be taken into consideration in order’ to secure proper representation of 
the different segments of the society in the representative bodies, so that 
no particular group could monopolise political power. And this ethnicity 
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had an economic connotation as well, for caste, as Risley supposed, was 
often “an index of.wealth”. Hence an ethnographic glossary would not 
merely ensure an equitable distribution of patronage, but «would also 
facilitaté “the assessment of any direct tax”. The other purpose of the 
Ethnographic Glossary was to inform the government officers of the local 
customs, so that they could handle better the more concrete day- to-day 
administrative problems.” Risley’s cautious suggestion was: “the more 
Government officers know about the religious: and social customs of the 
people of their districts, the better able they will be to deal ... with the 
possible social problems of the future.”® An Ethnographic Glossary, 
therefore, was urgently needed. 

The Government might not have shared the scientific interests of 
Risley, but, it could hardly ignore the “substantial administrative benefits” 
of the proposed enquiry. “It had always been the policy of Government,” 
it observed in a Resolution, “to encourage researches which tend to throw 
light upon the actual life of the general mass of the population, which 
even now is not adequately represented either by the vernacular news- 
papers, or by any of the various public bodies and associations.” The 
census of 1881 had provided a sound statistical basis for further research, 
while recent events had served to bring to prominent notice “the 
necessity for more minute knowledge on the part of Government officers of 
the actual usages and beliefs of the people at large”. An ethnographic 
enquiry of the. people was, therefore, “as desirable as a cadastral survey 
of the land”. For, “social reforms are beginning to be discussed by the 
leaders of the native society, and a time may come when Government will 
be invited to exercise its influence in such matters.”* 

The Resolution which approved of Risley’s scheme of enquiry thus 
réveals two expectations of the government. First of all, it was searching 
for a depressed underclass, ignored by the vernacular press and-left out by 
the public bodies, vis-a-vis the more privileged sections, “the leaders of 
the native society.” Secondly, it wanted to have “a more minute know- 
ledge” about Indian society in order to face the sensitive question of 
social reforms without hurting the sentiments of the masses or’ “the 
people at large”. The supposed polarity in Indian society, with small 
sections of privileged upper castes at the top and the vast body of depressed 
lower castes at the bottom, had thus taken shape in the perception `of the 
Raj. And this dichotomy had not merely a social or economic but a 
racial dimension too, which Risley was’ trying to find out through -the 
second part of his enquiry, i.e., through ethnological survey. 

’ Risley, while explaining the purposes of his enquiry, had observed 
that the “ethnological branch of the work will be of little or no use for 
administrative purposes, and will in fact interest a small number of persons 
in’ India and Europe.” But his assumptions and methodology: betrayed 
other -purposes as well! Risley had borrowed from ‘Alfred Lyall. the idea 
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of a biracial composition olf Hindu society, the higher castes belonging 
to the Aryan stock, and the lower castes. being the non-Aryan autochthons 
of the land. The anthropometric methods, he -believed, would “detach 
considerable masses of non-Aryans from the general body of Hindus.’’®? 
Max Muller also largely concurred with these notions. He wrote in 
response to Risley’s letter, 

In India we have first of all the two principal ingredients of the 
population — the dark aboriginal inhabitants and their more fair- 
skinned conquerors. Besides these two, there have been enormous 
floods of neighbouring races ... all mingling more or less freely, 
with the original inhabitants and among themselves. Hence, there- 
fore, the ethnologist has a splendid opportunity of discovering some 
tests by which, even after a neighbourly intercourse lasting for 
thousands of years, the descendants of one race may be told from the 
descendants of others.“ 

Risley, therefore, went in for anthropometric measurement in order 
to classify the different castes of Bengal into two broad categories according 
to their racial origin explicit in their physical characteristics. His 
anthropometric instructions to the enumerators reveal this objective 
adequately. While measuring the higher castes he asked his enumerators 
“to reject persons of very black complexion and with very broad and 
depressed noses”, as in such cases there was the possibility of an inter- 
mixture of low-caste blood. Similarly among the lower castes, “men of 
very fair complexion and high caste type of feature” had to be rejected.™ 
And the results of the enquiry, he believed, would’ be of much “political 
value”, as they would demonstrate the ethnic composition of the popula- 
tion to be governed.** 

After years of labour, Risley completed the four volumes of his book, 
The Tribes and Castes of Bengal. The first two volumes, which came out 
in print in 1891, contained thé Ethonographic Glossary, while the next 
two dealt with anthropometric data.%7 A formal trend in ethnographic 
studies was thus established. It developed further during the next three 
decades, strongly and inescapably influenced by the Risley stereotype of 
a differentiated society, polarised into two broad categories. 


IV. Objectification and Ordination of the Categories 


The Orientalist and the early official studies had thus sought to establish 
and regularise what Bernard Cohn has called “a discourse of differentia- 
tions”.®83 In order to comprehend the vast social world of India, they had 
tried to classify it into certain fixed categories, which were defined, so 
far as the Hindus were concerned, in terms of caste status. But the 
categories identified so far were as yet nebulous or amorphous, in the 
sense that the colonial government uptil now had only some imperfect 
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knowledge ‘about their actual numerical position or relative socio-economic 
conditions. In other words, there was need for amore: rigorous objectifica- 
tion and: ordination of the categories in‘ order to make them more useful 
for administrative purposes. The task was accomplished in the early 
twentieth century, ' primarily through the decennial census operations. 

When Risley: was undertaking his survey, ‘an‘ important proposal to 
acquire quantitative knowledge about Bengali society had been mooted. 
In September 1886, the’ Government of India enquired whether the 
Statistical. Account of Bengal ‘could'be revised and updated with the help 
of the district officers. The Bengal government initially approved of this 
suggestion. But, on second thought it was found: “that the publication 
of a new edition ... ‘would not be'of practical value.” For the “figures 
in the revised edition would be out of date before they were published.” 
Hence the plan was dropped, although temporarily, to be revived again 
when the preperacion of- annual ' statistical abstracts became a regular 
practice. -" ' i 

A few years Talen aioe: proposal came ‘from Risley himself. Even 
before his book’ was published, in December 1890, ‘he submitted to the 
Bengal government a scheme for continuing similar ethnological researches 
in the: Lower Provinces and for extending them to' other parts of India.” 
But in the meantime started the census operations of 1891. And in this 
census the government had planned to collect extensive sociological data 
about the minutest divisions among the’ Indian people. The enumerators 
were asked to collect information not only about: “Religion”, but about 
“Sect of religion” as well and not ‘merely on “caste &c”, but on ‘‘Sub- 
division of Caste &c”, too.™ In addition to broad' provincial data, district- 
wise breakdown was:also made available in the district cerisus reports. A 
large body of information describing and quantifying each of these social 
groups, both at macro and micro levels, was thus compiled for ready 
administrative reference.) ~ A 

But Risley’s: proposal was not fully rejected.’ In August 1891, the 
Bengal Government referred it to the Government of India. The local 
Governments were informed accordingly and almost all of them expressed 
their willingness to: cooperate. But nothing as such was done immediately. 
Two -years later, in early 1898, Risley revived his earliet proposal to 
prepare a revised edition of his Ethnographic Glossary and to expand it 
so as to include the whole of India. But the Government of India refused 
to approve it. For'it thought, the “proposal ‘if carried out, would be 
likely not only: to swell the glossary to unwiedly ‘proportions, but also 
greatly to delay its revision and to cause the revised work to consist of 
materials of very unequal value.” The government, therefore, preferred 
the enquiries to ‘be carried’ out on a provincial basis, to be assisted, if 
possible, by the:local Governments’ from the provincial funds. The 
Bengal Government accordingly sanctioned in June: 1893 an expenditure 
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of Rs. 6,000 for the publication of a revised edition of Risley’s Ethographic 
Glossary, which would incorporate the statistical information compiled in 
the last census and as much additional matter as he could find time to 
collect. 

But before this new scheme could be carried out, Risley was 
appointed the Census Commissioner. And the census of 1901, which was 
conducted under his supervision, forms an important landmark in’ the 
history of census-based colonial sociology of India. In December 1899, 
when the preliminary arrangements for the coming census were under 
consideration, the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
recommended to the Secretary of State that certain ethnographic 
investigations should be undertaken in connection with the census 
operations. The census report, the Association thought, constituted a 
valuable ethnographic document in itself. It could be made even more 
valuable by incorporating certain easily ascertainable ethnographic data, 
such as the history, structure, traditions as well as religious and social 
usages of various races, tribes and castes in India. This could be done 
without overburdening the census officials or incurring any large additional 
expenditure. Furthermore, the Census Commissioner, Risley, was himself 
an accomplished ethnographer who could efficiently supervise such a 
survey.” 

The proposal of the Association was referred to the Government of 
India, which in May, 1901 came to the following conclusion which throws 
some important light on the motives of the Government for incorporating 
sociological information in their census reports : 

The scientific importance of the investigations recommended by the 

British Association is admitted ... and the Government of India are 

in entire agreement with this view ... 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length upon the obvious advantages to 

many branches of administration in this country of an accurate and 

well-arranged record of the customs and the domestic and social 
relations of the various castes and tribes. The entire framework of 
native life in India is made up of this kind, and the status and conduct 
of individuals are largely determined by the rules of the group to 
which they belong. For the purposes of legislation ... and ‘of almost 
every form of executive action, an ethnographic survey of India and 
a record of the customs of the people is as necessary an incident of 
good government as a cadastral survey of the land and a record of 
the rights of its tenants. The census provides the necessary statistics ; 
it remains to bring out and interpret the facts which lie behind the 
statistics.”5 
In other words, to rule effectively the Government must know properly 
the customs and beliefs of the people, as well as the inner divisions of 
the society, both vertical and horizontal. The economic divisions could 
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be brought out through cadastral surveys, while social divisions had to be 
determined through census reports. 

The Resolution quoted above was probably drafted by Risley him- 
self, for the same passage occurs in the introduction ol his book." And 
it was his enthusiasm and the Government’s interest which explain the 
great attention paid to caste returns in the census of 1901. Risley’s 
endeavours were not merely confined to the collection of descriptive and 
quantitative information alone. On this occasion, he actualy tried to 
classify each caste according to its place in Hindu society, both in terms 
of local hierarchy and, more significantly, their varna affiliation. This he 
did for “presenting an intelligible picture of the social grouping of that 
large proportion of the people of India which is organised admittedly or 
tacitly, on the basis of caste.’’77 

Simultaneously with the census operations, the Government of India 
had also devised a scheme for a more systematic and prolonged ethnographic 
survey of India. Under this scheme, prepared in May 1901, each local 
Government would appoint an officer who would, in addition to his normal 
duties, carry on inquiries to prepare a “systematic account of the tribes 
and castes of the province,” somewhat in the form adopted by Risley and 
followed by Crooke. He was to be called the Superintendent of 
Ethnography and assisted by the district officers. The general direction 
of the scheme was to be entrusted to Risley, whose official title would be 
for this purpose the Director of Ethnography for India. The Secretary 
of State sanctioned an expenditure of Rs 1,50,000 for this purpose for a 
period of four years. The Government of India believed that by “working 


on these lines ... it will be possible to get a fairly complete account of 
the ethnography of the larger provinces drawn up within four or five 
years,””78 we ee Rae | 


In Bengal, E.A. Gait was appointed the first Provincial Superintendent 
of Ethnography. His “primary object”, as he stated in his circular to the 
district officers, was “the collection of material for a fresh edition of Mr. 
Risley’s book on the Tribes and Castes of Bengal.’ The proposed work 
would incorporate “full information regarding castes and tribes not dealt 
with by Mr. Risley.” It would also correct “statements which are either 
not quite correct or require modification” and amplify “accounts which 
are not very full.” It would also have a “discussion of the status and 
affinities of certain groups.” But more significantly, it would also contain 
“similar information regarding Muhommadan castes”. A new dimension 
was added, to the existing discourse of differentiation, perhaps, due to 
the political exigencies of the time. ‘To encourage the district officers, 
arrafigeménts were made with the Asiatic Society of Bengal for the pub- 
lication of papers of sufficient merit in their journal, with the names of 
the authors themselves.”® TE . 

A close cooperation between the government and the Asiatic Society, 
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{or the purposes of ethnographic research, was developing for a long time. 
In 1892, a grant of Rs 2000 a year was sanctioned to the Asiatic Society 
in order to enable them to add a new section to their journal dealing with 
anthropology, ethnology and folklore. While this grant was continued, 
in 1908 a fresh annual grant of Rs 3,600 was sanctioned to provide for the 
establishment of a Bureau of Information under Mahamahopadhyay 
Haraprasad Shastri. He was supposed to conduct “research work in 
connection with the history, religion, usages and folklore of this province 
and its people.” And his “duty” was “to reply to any question that might 
be asked on the subjects mentioned above.” The grant was sanctioned 
“in view of the importance to the officers of Government of a knowledge 
of the customs of the people,of the country and their traditions and 
conditions of life.”8° The idea was that the Asiatic Society would become 
a.centre of reference and Bureau of Information for all Government 
Officers in Bengal. But initially the officers themselves seemed to be less 
enthusiastic. In September 1915, a fresh circular was, therefore, issued “to 
bring the existence of the Bureau once more to the notice of all officers 
in the Presidency”. Such urgency during this particular period was 
perhaps due to the fact that the colonial perception of caste or ethnic 
relations in India had by now taken a concrete shape. The officers were 
supposed to act accordingly. 

Meanwhile;.the census. operations of I9L1 had also been completed 
and this had provided for further systematisation of this perception. H 
was on the eve of this census that the colonial Government had made the 
first direct attempt to develop a separate political identity among the 
lower castes, now known as the ‘depressed classes” in ofhcial parlance. The 
new Census Commissioner, in his letter to the Provincial Superintendents 
in May 1910, had pointed out that there would be no classification of 
castes according to social precedence. But in another circular, dated 
12 July 1910, he asked. for separate classification of the “depressed 
classes.”8? Gait,. the Provincial, Superintendent in Bengal, accordingly 
issued a circular announcing separate enumeration of the ‘depressed 
classes’ in the coming census. It became,at once the target of attack by 
the nationalists, who saw in it a sinister political motive, allegedly 
prompted by the Muslim League. It was designed, they thought, to 
reduce the numerical superiority of the Hindus through non- -recognition of 
certain untouchable castes as. members of Hirdu, society.® 

The measure was perhaps designed not to enhance the existing Hindu- 
Muslim dichotomy, as the nationalists suspected. But its main objective 
was to acquire information about relative demographic and socio- 
economic position of the caste Hindus and untouchables and thereby to 
politicise another dichotomy in Bengali society. : The circular met with 
a strong opposition from all sections of the Hindu .press, and the inter- 
ference of both the retiring and the injcoming Viceroys was sought in the 
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matter.™ On behalf of the Indian Association, Surendranath Banerjea 
sent a memoraadum to'the Government of India, urging the withdrawal 
of the notorious circular, which had created a “painful impression” in 
the mind of the Hindu community. He also objected to the classification 
of castes according, to social precedence and the use of such derogatory 
adjectives, as “low castes” or “unclean castes” in the census reports, “It 
is not understood what good such a classification is intended to serve”, he 
pointed out, “but the mischief sure to attend its apprearance in‘an 
authorised Government publication is obvious”. His other objection was 
against imposing rigidity on an otherwise dynamic system, by denying 
the individuals and communities the opportunity of returning themselves 
under new titles and new caste names.® It was, indeed, an age-old 
practice in India,* which the colonial ethnographers had overlooked. 
And it is no wonder that Government, relying heavily on their conclu- 
sions, sought to frame its policies on the assumption of a static-status 
hierarchy, with permanent social divisions. 

However, the storm raised by the nationalists forced the Government 
to retreat, although temporarily. The circular was withdrawn on 10 
December 1910, through a press communique, which stated that there 
would be no departure from the established practice regarding the enumer- 
ation of castes.°7 But the search for more information regarding this basic 
social dichotomy within the Hindu community continued. For example, 
it was now felt that the government knew very little about vernacular 
terms of relationship and customs connected with kinship. This sort of 
information was considered necessary, for the French anthropologist, M. 
Jules Block, had shown in 1909 how the names of relationship differed 
among the high and the low castes in Madras.*§ In other words, caste 
distinction, it was realised, had a cultural dimension too, reflected in the 
use of dialects. This had to be explored in greater detail for the whole 
of the country. With this objective in mind, the Census Superintendent 
in Bengal instructed the district officers in June 1910 “to ascertain how 
far names of relationship differ among high and low castes” and “whether 
tribal castes, such as Doms, Chandals, and Namasudras, have the same names 
for their relatives as more orthodox castes.”8® The theory of a central 
dichotomy in Hindu society, as it seems, had by now taken a concrete 
shape in the perception of the Raj. The two components, as the colonial 
government believed, were structurally separate, not merely in terms of 
racial origin or economic position or social status. But they had different 
cultural and linguistic traditions too ; a phenomenon discovered in South 
India had to be sought for in other parts of the country. 

The separate enumeration of the ‘depressed classes’, which ‘could not 
be undertaken in 1911 due to public protest, was also secretly accomplished 
in 1917, when the Bengal Government prepared such a list that included 
twenty-one. “untouchable Hindu and Animist castes or Tribes’, six 
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“Aboriginal and Hill Tribes” and four “Criminal Tribes’—thirty-one 
social groups in all.% Again in the census of 1921, a fresh list was made 
of the ‘depressed classes’. In 1931, a separate chapter on such ‘depressed 
classes’ was added to the Census Report for Bengal and Sikkim. Through 
these attempts the colonial government sought to have a concrete idea 
about the actual composition of this new social category which it had 
managed to identify. But all these three lists included different sets of 
social groups, although some names were common in all of them. This 
anomalous situation, as O’Malley, who had prepared the list of 1917, had 
himself admitted, was due to the absence of any concrete and objective 
criterion.” 

It was, perhaps, not even possible to fix any such criterion either. 
Hence, when in the early twentieth century, the colonial government 
initiated the policy of protective discrimination in favour of such social 
groups and in the 1930s provided for special representation for them in 
the legislatures, it was the subjective judgement of the Government alone 
that decided whether the “social and political” status of a particular caste 
was so “backward” as to deserve the special protection of the Government.” 
Thus, as the system of patronage distribution became dependent on caste- 
identity or a subjective assessment of the socio-economic conditions of not 
the individuals but the castes they belonged to, caste-consciousness was 
articulated in the field of secondary group-relations and structural 
pluralism was reinforced. The social groups listed for these purposes in 
1936, came to be known as the ‘Scheduled Castes’, a more value-free term 
than the previous ‘depressed classes’. But in the institutional politics of 
the late colonial period, they came to constitute a new interest group with 
a separate political identity that was encouraged and sustained by the 
grant of exclusive rights to educational access and government appoint- 
ments, and above all by providing for special constitutional privileges. 
And this the colonial administration desired, in order to counterbalance 
the influence of the high-caste bhadralok nationalists, who were now 
seriously questioning India’s colonial connection. 


V. Conclusion 


Information is an essential tool for effective social control. And it is alb 
the more necessary for an alien ruler. What almost every European 
colonial power felt in the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries was the 
urgent need to understand their ‘primitive’ subject societies. Hence, ag 
it happened in North America or in the East Indies, Africa or India, the 
ethnographers “followed the flag into their colonial empires”. They were, 
first of all, supposed to make this “other society intelligible to the new 
colonial governors or administrators.” And then in a consolidating. 
empire, they had to carry on social espionage to keep the colonial 
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authorities informed about the beliefs, attitudes and temperaments of the 
governed. In India the imperatives of an empire facing resistance forced 
upon the ethnographers new responsibilities, i.e., to determine the 
structure and identify the polarity of the subject society which had to be 
used to popularise the colonial regime. The ethnographers were, there- 
fore, in great demand. They had to dissect, disaggregate and thus deter- 
mine the structure of the subject society and at the same time provide 
an exhaustive as well as intelligible (to the foreign rulers) account of 
its customs and belief systems. 

The first thing that attracted the attention of these British official 
chroniclers of Indian society, was religion, or more particularly religious 
differentiation. ‘The two religious communities, the Hindus and the 
Muslims, were taken to be two distinct social groups, structurally 
separated, with different heritage, tradition, legal system, customs 
and convictions, with no commonalities whatsoever. Then within 
the Hindu community, another form of structural separation was dis- 
covered and that is caste. The institution was uniquely Indian and, 
therefore, seemed to be baffling tó these foreign observers. But it was 
a phenomenon that could hardly be ignored, as it seemed to be the only 
key to the understanding of much of the social behaviour of the Hindus. 
“A man’s caste”, observed an early twentieth-century British ethnographer, 
“determines his place in Hindu society, and consequently his relations 
with all other Hindus”.”t But they overlooked the most important fact 
about this structure of relationship, that it had been going through a 
continuous process of evolution. Movement up and down in social plane 
was a regular feature in almost every stage of this evolution. The colonial 
ethnographers studied the system bounded in a particular time and space 
and therefore, presented a static view of this structure of relationship, 
where every group had a’fixed role defined by its permanent position in 
a status hierarchy. In this hierarchy they detected a central contradiction 
between the ‘high’ castes and the ‘depressed classes’, reflecting the age-old 
imbalance in the distribution. of social opportunities. This streamlined 
version’ made the complex structure of Indian society much more 
comprehensible to the colonial rulers and the colonial policies reflected 
these assumptions. As the ‘high’ castes questioned the legitimacy of the 
Raj, the colonial government sought to legitimise its rule by patronising 
the . ‘depressed classes’, who needed this patronage much more urgently 
than any other social group. .Both these categories, along with their 
various components, were identified, defined, quantified and classified into 
a fixed order of precedence ‘by these civilian ethnographers and the Census 
Superintendents, who had thus become, perhaps unknowingly, agents of 
an empire in strain, if not actually at bay. 
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THE DIARY OF HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSE 
Edited by Pratul Chandra Gupta 


Year 1891 


August 1, Saturday 


... To-day I attended a meeting held in the Presidency College, the 
meeting of the Presidency College Union. Mr. Charles H. Tawney, who 
said us a class of monumental liars, presided. The following noted 
gentlemen were present. Mr. C. H. Tawney, Mr. Percival.**, Dr. Gurudas 
Banerjee, Mr. K. S’ Macdonald,* Babu Kali Charan Banerjee, M.A.B.L., 
Mahamohopadhyay Mohes Chandra Nairatna% and many others. ‘The 
Assembly was a great one, Many gentlemen were present to express the 
deep sense of sorrow for the lamented deceased. The following resolutions 
were passed : 


l. The ‘meeting expresses its deep sorrow for venerable Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. II. A letter of condolence should be sent to 
the family of the lamented deceased. III. Subscriptions would be raised 
to place a memorial of the Pandit to be placed in the Presidency College. 
IV. A Committee should be formed for the management of the affairs of 
Resolution III with the Professors of Presidency College, Headmasters of 
the Hindoo and Hare Schools and 4 students of the college. The students 
of Metropolitan Institution have left their shoes for 10 days as the relatives 
of a Brahmin do. 


August 2, Sunday 


Babu Kali Krishna Mitter has breathed his last this morning at 
10 minutes past 5 A.M. 


August 3, Monday 


I went in the afternoon to the building of the Metropolitan 
Institution where a meeting was held to do honour to the memory of the 
late Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, the Proprietor of the Institution. 
The meeting was a vast one, an assembly of some 300 or 400 men. There 
was no seat not even for single man. Justice Gurudas Banerjee adorned 
the chair. He spoke in English. But Babu Protap Chandra Majumdar" 
spoke in Bengali. He said, 
ao OKSI wae, erste SAS Fal eT Siow ace aa weal fe tHe Rea to 

? 

Then Babus Kali Charan Banerjee, N. Ghose,8? Siv Nath Sastri®* and 
others spoke. I have bought a copy of the photo of the Pandit’s dead 
body, cabinet size, Price /8/-. ... 

11 
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August 5, Wednesday 


Meetings are held almost in all schools and colleges. Yesterday 
meetings were held in the City College where Mr. Ananda Mohan Bosu,” 
Barrister-at-Law took the chair, and in the Sanskrit College under the 
shed where the statue of late Mr. David Hare was placed ... The boys 
of the Presidency College shall raise a memorial, probably shall place an 
oil painting of the Pandit in their College. The Metropolitan Institution 
requires no other memorial than itself. The Pandit has erected 3 great 
memorials (i) The Metropolitan Institution, (ii) His books, (iti) His 
Reforms (Social) . 

The boys of the Metropolitan Institution have left their shoes. 
To-morrow a meeting will be held in the Ripon College premises. 
Probably Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee will take the chair. 


August 6, Thursday 


A vast assembly gathered this afternoon in the Ripon College premises, 
more correctly yard. Raja Peari Mohan Mukherjee, M.A.B.L., took the 
chair. Honourable Justice Gurudas Banerjee, Babu Krishna Kamal 
Bhattacharya B.A., Babu Debendra Nath Ray L.M.S., Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerjee, Babu Jitendra Nath Banerjee*! Barrister-at-Law and many 
other gentlemen were present. Babu Benode Behari Mitter (I think) 
son of Babu Romesh Ch. Mitter, Babu Gan Chandra Roy and other 
students too addressed the meeting. Mr. Jitendra N. Banerjee too spoke 
a few words in seconding a resolution. Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee 
spoke last of all. He said he would call himself a Hindoo up to his last 
breath though his claims may not be fulfilled. At last it was moved and 
resolved that an oil painting likeness of the Late Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar would be placed in the Ripon College. Of course it would 
be made by the subscription of the students. 


August 7, Friday 


This afternoon I went to the Albert Hall, College Square, where a 
meeting of the Students Association was held this afternoon at 54 P.M. 
The meeting commenced some 10 minutes too late. Babu Surendra Nath 
Banerjee took the chair. The subject of debate was “Representative 
Government not suited to India”. First of all the meeting expressed its 
deep sorrow for the death of Raja Rajendra Lall Mitter ‘and venerable 
Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. ‘The subject was put by Babu Nando 
Lall Mukherjee and after a long discussion of some 2 hours the President 
delivered a lecture. He abused the Government directly saying that we 
were blood-hounds to the Government. The Native Press was a thing of 
horror to the Government. Babu Nando Lall was outvoted by a majority 
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of some 70 votes. The meeting dissolved at about 8 P.M.’ 
“That wretched Paper Bangabasi has been arrested by the Government 
for inciting the public against the English Government.” 


August 8, Saturday 


Summons were issued from the Police Court. The manager and 
others of the staff fled and one Oramodi was prosecuted. He was the 
printer and publisher of the wretched Paper. All other members of the 
staff have surrendered themselves. 

... To-day this evening I went to the Sadharan Brammo Samaj where 
Babu Siv Nath Sastri delivered a lecture on “Kings of Men, a lesson from 
the life of Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar”. Babu Siv Nath speaks with 
feeling and as his words were of the heart and not of the head, the lecture 
was a very good one. At about 54 P.M. the meeting dissolved. 

Ambica Charan Bosu has been hanged. He murdered Girija Sundari 
the Brammo Lady.*® At his last moment he said that he did not murder 
her but his men murdered her. 


August 13, Thursday 


The sentence of death of the Senapati (Tikendrajit) and Thangal 
(Jungal) General of Monipur has been confinmed. Probably they have 
been hanged to-day. The Editor, Manager, Proprietor and Printer of the 
Bangabasi have been released on bail, each giving a bail of Rs. 10,000/-. 
Mr. Hill and Lall Mohan Ghose have been engaged on the side of 
Bangabasi and Sir G. C. Paul,“ Advocate General, Mr. Pue (Pugh) * 
Standing Counsel, Mr. Woodroffe#* and Hon’ble Mr. G.H.P. Evans“ 
have been engaged on the side of the Government. The case will be tried 
in the court of the Chief Justice S. Comer Pethram** on Wednesday. ‘The 
Government has run mad. To-day Babu Narendra Nath Sen, Editor ‘Tha 
Indian Mirror’ was called to the court. He was-accused for contempt of 
the Court in an article published in the Paper of Saturday last. Mr. 
Monmohan Ghosh appeared for the accused. Mr. Sen was released with 
an warning that he would not publish any article or opinion on the 
‘Bangabasi Case’ till the judgment is pronounced and Mr. Ghose “we 
undertake not to publish any opinion with a protest”. Mr. Lansdowne 
has been a monumental failure in governing India. i 


August 14, Friday 


Mr. Sen of The Indian Mirror still writes that he would not be 
‘bullied into silence?’ He would express his sentiment as fearlessly as ever. 
and the readers can know it for certain that he “shall critic (sic) the 
blunders of the Government either civil or military as fearlessly and 
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conscientiously as ever.” And really the great man is of indominable spirit. 
It is imprudence on the part of the Government to think that it would be 
as easy to stop his mouth as to do the same with Bangabasi.... 


August 19, Wednesday 


The Bangabasi Case rose to-day. ... Messrs Paul, Present Advocate 
General, Pue{ Pugh], present Standing Counsel ... Honourable Evans and 
Woodroffe are on the side of the prosecution, and Mr. Jackson* and Mr. 
S. P. Sing, appeared for the defence. Mr. Jackson’s learned speech has 
freed the defence from the charge of defamation of Section 500 of the 
Indian Penal Gode. The name of the Government was not expressed and 
it was not known whether the defence intended the French Government 
or any other Government. Mr. Pue (Pugh) delivered a long speech and 
before the end of his speech the clock striking the hour 44 P.M. Court 
over for to-day. Fortunately for the Bangabasi the kind hearted Chief 
Justice Sir Comer Pethram is on the chair. Had it been any other 
convicting Judge of the High Court of Justice the Bangabasi would have 
been doomed. Mr. Jackson is a great Council. The case has made sensation 
in the city and the Bar. Mr. Jackson wanted postponement but Mr. Pue 
[ Pugh ] said that by a hand letter circulated by the Bangabasi officers he 
was certain that the defence knew the date well. 


August 20, Thursday 


I went to the High Court of Justice. Mr. Pue’s[ Pugh ] opening speech 
ended to-day ... of the postponment of the case upto the next sessions. 
Mr. Jackson was over ruled by Mr. Pue (Pugh) ... To-day the following 
witnesses were examined ; Babu Sanat Kumar Ray late a clerk Bangabasi 
office, Babu Durgadas Lahiri of a certain paper named aapea. The Ist 
witness was unable to stand before the fiery ordeal of cross examination of 
Mr. Jackson. : 


August 21, Friday 


Mr. Evans addressed the Court and Jury on behalf of the Government. 
His address came to an end at the time of the rising of the Court. Then 
rose Mr. Jackson, the man with long moustache, his stern face, his white 
head with the looks of an old man, his bright and intelligent eyes. His 
face declared that he was absorbed in the deep thought as to the law 
points of the case. No doubt it is boldness to its extreme degree to stand 
in opposition to the 4 best heads of the bar.... i 


August 22, Saturday 
I went to the High Court, Mr. Jackson addressed the Court and Jury 
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to-day. He lost his temper in discussing a law point with the Chief Justice 
and delivered his address too loudly. The Court was overcrowded in 
spite of the foul weather. ...Babu Chandra Nath, M.A.B.L. & other 
soon cross-examined yesterday. Mr. Jackson said that had he been a Hindoo 
he would have shed his last drop of blood to prevent the passing of the 
Age of Consent Bill. The Chief Justice asked him when he was going to 
conclude his speech to which he answered “sometime on Monday’. 


August 24, Monday 


The Bangabasi case is come to an end for a few months, the Jury was 
7 to 2, 7 against Bangabasi that is for conviction and 2 for Bangabasi that 
is for acquittal. As the Juries had no chance to be one opinion the Chief 
Justice discharged the Jury and the case shall be tried in the next 
criminal session in December with a new Jury. The Chief Justice has 
shown much kindness in this case in not punishing the wretched Paper 
though 7 were for conviction 2 against. People (spectators) thought that 
Bangabasi was discharged when they heard discharged though in reality 
the Jury was discharged and not Bangabasi. It is no doubt impudence on 
the part of the Paper to write that the dirge of the English Govt. may 
now be sung, with all my patriotic feelings I am for conviction. ... 


August 26, Wednesday 


... To-morrow we have a meeting, a grand meeting to be held at 
the Town Hall. His Honourable the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal will 
take the chair. The sheriff (... Muhammad Furruck Shah) has called 
the meeting. Sir Maharaja Jotindra Mohan Tagore, Durga Charan, Lord 
Chief Justice of Bengal Sir C. Pethram and almost all other eminent men 
of the time have taken part in the meeting. 


August 27, Thursday, & August 28, Friday 


I reached the Town Hall at 4 P.M. but the hall was (as) full as it 
could hold. The historical hall resounded with the mourning for many 
of our illustrious sons and two other names were added to their number, 
two household names of India, the names of Raja Rajendra Lall Mitter 
and venerable Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar... After the speech of 
his Honourable Governor the following resolutions were placed : 


I 


“This meeting desires to place on record its sense of profound grief 
at the irreparable loss which the country has sustained by the death of 
2 such distinguished men as Raja Rajendra Lall Mitter and Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar”. dda 
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That with a view to commemorate in an adequate manner the eminent 
service which these 2 illustrious men have rendered to the country, the 
meeting resolves that suitable memorial be raised in their honour, Public 
subscriptions be invited for the purpose. 


HI 


That two separate committees with powers to add to their number to 
give effect to the above resolution. ... 


August 29, Saturday 


I have printed 500 copies of my poem written on the death of Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. It has cost me about Rs. 2/8 including the 
price of the paper. 


August 30, Sunday 

I have enlisted myself in the roll of the members of the Society for 
the Higher Training of Youngmen. Babu Protap Chandra Mozumder 
(Rev.) is its Secretary and Babu Baroda Prosad Ghose Assistant. Sir 


Charles A. Elliot, the Lieutenant-Governor is its patron. 
(To continue) 


83. Percival, H. M, Professor of EngHsh at Presidency College, Calcutta, 1880-1911; 
Shakespearean scholar, enjoyed high reputation as a teacher of English literature. On his 
last working day his pupils “unyoked the horses of his carriage and drew it themselves 
from the College to his residence at Park Street. He tried to dissuade them, but, just 
for once, they disobeyed their great teacher.” 

34. Macdonald, Kenneth Somerled (1832—1903) joined the United Free Church Mission 
in Calcutta in 1861; edited Indian Evangelical Review ; Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 

$5. Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna (1836—1906) Mahamohopadhyay; Principal, Sanskrit 
College; helped to found Sanskrit Association in 1881; member of the Board of Manages 
ment when the Indian Association for Cultivation of Science was founded (1876) ; edited 
several Sanskrit works for the ..siatic Society. 

86. (1840—1905) A friend and associate of Keshab Chandra Sen; became a Brahmo; 
travelled in Europe, Japan and U.S A and lectured on religious subjects; works include 
Oriental Christ, Spirit of God and the Life and Teachings of Keshab Chandra Sen. 

87. Nagendra Nath Ghose (1854—1909) Barrister-at-law; later on Professor of English 
literature and History in Metropolitan College, Calcutta; edited the Indian Nation and 
the Indian Echoe. 

38. (1847—1919) Influenced by Keshab Chandra Sen in his early life and became a 
Brahmo; after the Coochbihar marriage there was breach with Keshab Chandra; Head- 
master of Harinabhi School, South Suburban School and Hare School; edited two journals, 
Somprakash and Samadarshi; wrote several popular novels, Mejabou, Nayantara etc. and. 
also books of verse, but is best known as author of Ramianu Lahiri O tatkalin Bangasamaj 7 
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founded a Hall of Woiship in Bhowanipur, visited England in 1888. 

89. (1847—1906) Wrangler, Barrister-at-law; founded City College in 1879; one of 
the founders of Sadharan Brahmo Samaj; Secretary, Indian Association; associated with the 
Indian National Congress, laid the foundation of Federation Hall in north Calcutta. 
Surendra Nath Banerjee writes, “The speech he prepared on his sickbed ... is striking 
evidence of the triumph of mind and spirit over matter. I regard it as the greatest of 
his oratorical performances, and one of the noblest orations to which it has been one’s 
privilege to listen.” A Nation in Making p. 199. 

40. (1848-1909) Well-known medical practitioner in Calcutta, also served in Burma 
as Civil Surgeon; Fellow of the University of Calcutta (1884) ; member of the Syndicate 
for several years; first Indian Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 

41. Brother of Surendra Nath Banerjee. 

42. Jogendra Chandra Bose and others were committed for trial at the Calcutta 
sessions by the officiating Chief Presidency Magistrate. They were “charged under S 124 
A and 500 of the Penal Code with attempting to excite feelings of disaffection to the 
Government established by law in British India and with defaming the Government of 
India by publishing certain articles on the 28th of March, the 16th of May and the 6th 
of June 1891”, The Jury were not agreed and the foreman stated that “there was no 
chance of their returning an unanimous verdict.” Upon which His Lordship said that he 
would not take any verdict that was not unanimous in this case. 

The Jury was then discharged, the case being ordered to remain as a remnant for 
the next session, the accused being enlarged on bail.” The Indian Decisions, New Series, 
Calcutta, XLIX. 

48. The story of the murder has been narrated in the previous issue. 

44. Gregory Charles Paul, officiated as Puisne Judge (1870—71); Advocate-General 
(1872—1899) . 

45. L. P. Pugh, Officiated as Standing Council in 1882; officiated as Advocate-General 
on several occasions between 1888 and 1894 and again 1903. 

46. J. T. Woodroffe, Officiating Advocate-General, not to be identified with Sir John 
Gregory Woodroffé, author of Mahanirvana Tantra, Is India Civilised? and other works. 

47. Griffith, H. P. Evans, officiated as Advocate-General in 1895. The names of lawyers 
do not tally with the report of the case in the Indian Decisions. 

48. Sir William Comer Pethram, Chief Justice of North Western Province (1884); 
Chief Justice, Calcutta High Court (1886—96) ; Vice-Chancellor, University of Calcutta (1887) . 

49. Popularly known as ‘tiger Jackson’. 

50. Satyendra Prasanno Sinha (1864—1928) First Baron Sinha of Raipur; Standing 
Counsel 1908, Advocate-General in 1905—confirmed 1908; legal member, Governor General's 
Council 1909; Knighted 1914; President, Indian National Congress 1915; member, Imperial 
War Cabinet and Conference, London 1917; Governor of Bihar and Orissa 1920—21; 
member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 1926. 
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BENGALI WOMEN IN THEIR TRANSITION 
TO MODERNITY* 

Bharati Ray 

Calcutta University 


Implicit in the writing of women’s history is a profound critique of 
traditional historiography. As Gail Minault observes succinctly, “The 
history of humankind has all too often been written as the history of men, 
their wars ; their dynasties, their thoughts, their commerce.” The views 
and contributions of women in history and society have neither been 
appreciated, nor knitted into the mainstream of history. No doubt, social 
histories of marriages and villages have included chapters on women, but 
never focussed on them. The motivation for this omission/trivialisation 
is certainly political, easily explained by the fact that the “profession itself 
and its characteristic apparatuses” are “patriarchal both in personnel and 
in content.” 

Reacting to this one-dimensional, biased history, feminist historians 
are now attempting to refocus the prism, and concentrating on topics like 
child-rearing, prostitution, women’s movements, etc., which primarily 
(but not solely) concern women. The purpose is to write women’s 
history, in order “to restore women to history and to restore our history 
to women.’ Ideally, however, women should be studied not in isolation, 
but as interacting with men and influencing society as well as being 
shaped by the social forces. Situating women in history, therefore, 
requires the writing of a new kind of history—and that in its turn raises, 
first, theoretical questions about conceptual framework and, second, the 
problems of methodology. About the theoretical framework, especially 
the relations between class and gender and their inter-relation with 
patriarchy, there is no consensus among feminist scholars. For instance, 
Gerda Lerner questions the appropriateness of Marxist concepts for 
feminist historiography; Sally Alexander opts for a Marxist analysis ; 
Sheila Rowbotham would emphasise socialism and feminism ; Joan Kelly 
would advocate the introduction of sex, along with race and class as a 
fundamental category of historical thought: and Gail Minault believes 
that any “theoretical framework for considering women’s role in history 
must deal with their unity and their diversity” (due to class/caste/race 
differences) * Until an unanimity “is reached on the role of theory, and 


*The Changing Role of Women in Bengal 1849-1905, by Meredith 
Borthwick (Princeton University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, USA, 1984) $ 50.00 
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the sort of theory required in feminist work”, women’s history will 
perhaps remain primarily descriptive. 

Happily, there is consensus among feminist scholars that women’s 
history should attempt to understand women on their own terms and 
would need unearthing undiscovered information as well as reinterpret- 
ation of old data from a new perspective. The new information about 
women has to be collected principally from women’s writings (since 
archival records are of marginal value in this uncharted field). These 
reflect women’s world-view and self-perception, and are of crucial social 
significance as modes of communication between women. Autobiographies, 
in particular (although they need dispassionate scrutiny), have a special 
place because they give us an insight into women’s daily lives and 
experiences, and “provide an interesting way of posing questions central 
for feminism.”* Apart from these, oral history techniques, personal inter- 
views, legends, folklore, songs, proverbs, plays, folk theatre, painting, 
sculpture and creative literature can all help us to reconstruct a history 
hidden’ behind the oft-recounted tales. What is important is to incorpo- 
rate women’s own views as expressed by them as well as men’s projection 
of such views, women’s self-image coupled with men’s image of women, 
and women’s internalisation/rejection of the models presented by men. 

Given this definition and dimension of women’s history, one can see 
that Indian women have emerged as subjects of history only after the 
publication of the Report of the Committee on the Status of Women in 
India (1974).7 India being a vast country of many sub-cultures and 
multiple languages, specific area studies are useful for scrutinising Indian 
women’s multifarious roles. While some regions, like Bombay and Delhi, 
have taken major leaps in this direction, Bengal’s feminist historians are 
still well-nigh invisible. Our only source of information about Bengali 
women of modern times are M. M. Urquhart’s antiquated work, Women 
of Bengal (Calcutta 1925), M. Roy’s anthropological study, Bengali Women 
(Chicago 1975), U. Chakravarty’s overview, Bengali Women around the 
Second Half of the Nineteenth Century (Calcutta 1963), and Geraldine 
H. Forbes, Positivism in Bengal (Calcutta 1975), which highlights her 
Special field of interest. A thorough, comprehensive historical study of 
Bengali women is conspicuous by its absence. Two recent studies have, 
however, focussed on nineteenth-century Bengali women: Ghulam 
Murshid, Reluctant Debutante (Rajshahi 1983) and Mereidth Borthwick. 
The Changing Role of Women in Bengal (Princeton 1984). Interestingly, 
both span the same period from 1849 to 1905, the choice of the dates being 
dictated by two major events, the foundation of the first Government. 
school for girls (1849) , arid Curzon’s partition of Bengal and the beginning 
of the swadesht movement (1905). Murshid’s work is competent and is 
of some interest as an attempted feminist approach from a male scholar, 
but it is Borthwick’s which is under discussion here. 
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The volume embodies scholarship of a high order, an admirable 
balance of judgement and a facile style of writing. A major source of its 
strength lies in the indepth research backing it. One is astonished to find 
that a foreign scholar could so deftly identify the key areas of Bengali 
women’s lives, gain the level of insight needed to interpret the implica- 
tions of each detail, and provide such rich indigenous documentation. 
Equally remarkable is the complete empathy of this twentieth-century 
Australian Foreign Service officer with the nineteenth-century women of 
colonial Bengal, struggling to emerge out of a domestic cocoon and political 
subordination. One may not agree with all she says, but one must 
appreciate the respect with which she treats her subject. 

From the outset Borthwick takes a feminist stand. Her book, she 
says, is part of the “process of redressing the balance” in Indian historical 
writing, “an attempt to re-assess” the question of women’s enancipation 
in nineteenth-century Bengal “from the perspective of women themselves, 
and thus illumine our understanding of the process of social change under 
colanial rule” (p. xi), an understanding which would remain incomplete 
without comprehending women. Borthwick’s focus, however, is not on 
all Bengali women, as the title of the book might suggest, but on the 
bhadramahila, a term to denote “the mothers, wives and daughters” of 
the “English-educated professional Bengali middle class or bhadralok” 
(p. xi). It is here that Borthwick really makes her only major slip. She 
equates the bhadramahila with the Brahmo women. The Hindu women, 
educated or not, belonging to the middle class are, except for a few 
references, hidden behind their sisters of the reformed sect, whom they 
outnumber by vast margins. For convenience’s sake, it is in the Borth- 
wickan sense that the term bhadramahila will be used in this discussion, 
keeping in mind its restricted scope even within the limited category of 
bhadramahila. 

In order to achieve her goal, Borthwick looks at these women from 
the “vantage point’® of their own culture. In tune with feminist 
historiography, she locates as “the core” of her source materials a series 
of women’s journals, like the Bamabodhini Patrika, investigates the fund 
of biographies and autobiographies (incidentally, why is Prasannamoyee 
Devi’s Purvakatha excluded ?) , conducts a number of personal interviews, 
unearths some private papers and also consults Government records and 
other published works. What she virtually leaves out is contemporary 
creative literature — apart from three cursory references (pp. 23, 121 & 
339) — a reticence doubly deplorable because of the excellent quality of 
Borthwick’s work and because there flourished in nineteenth-century 
Bengal a very rich and widely read indigenous creative literature. If 
these did not reflect actual social reality, they revealed contemporary 
perception of women, projected role-models and, more importantly, were 
crucial in moulding women’s ideas and ideals. 
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Borthwick does not opt for a rigid theoretical framework, nor does 
she initate the anthropological cross-cultural studies (although aware of 
them, p. 309) ; she chooses to work within a flexible tradition-modernity 
frame. Modernisation is akin to some degree of education and exposure 
to Western ideas; tradition is not a “static model”, but goes through 
numerous changes during the course of years (p. 26). Borthwick’s primary 
concern is with the impact of social changes on the lives of the 
bhadramahila, and her central thesis questions the theory, assiduously 
propagated by the colonial rulers and the missionary elites, about the 
advances promoted by British rule. To her credit, Borthwick perceives 
that a “process of adaptation was taking place between the framework of 
ideas imposed by the colonising power” and the resistant “indigenous 
cultural values” and that the so-called “progress was accompanied by losses 
as well as gains.” The British, she argues, merely substituted a restrictive 
British definition of womanhood for traditional Hindu norms. Her 
position is corroborated by other scholars as well, e.g. Vina Mazumdar, 
Symbols of Power (1979) ,® and, more récently, Joanna Liddle and Rama 
Joshi, Daughters of Independence (Delhi 1986), totally reject the proposi- 
tion that Indian women’s struggle for emancipation is a product of the 
western impact. 

Borthwick’s book is organised into nine chapters, each dealing with 
a particular aspect of a bhadramahila’s life. We have, as a bonus, a 
competent concluding judgment, a few useful biographical sketches, a 
comprehensive bibliography and a painstaking index. Chapter one opens 
with a definition of the bhadralok, a new social group which “functioned 
as intermediaries between the rulers and the rules”, who “held a common 
position along some continuum of the economy”, enjoyed a somewhat 
common life-style and was “conscious” of its class character. Theirs was 
a relationship of interdependence with the rulers ; they owed their rise to 
British patronage, and were, in their turn, vital to the maintenance of 
British rule. The wealth they gained as “junior partners” of the British 
was invested in land and building, and not in enterpreneurship (pp. 3-4). 
Which is why their conflict of interests with their masters surfaced only 
later in the century, when the growing aspirations of an expanding class 
could no longer be fulfilled within the colonial structure. The nucleus of. 
of this class, which had “a solid mofussil base”, was in Calcutta, and its 
womenfolk played an important part in consolidating its “social identity.” 
(p. 5). This is the socio-historical significance of the bhadramahila. In’ 
order to scrutinise the process of emergence of this class of women, 
Borthwick, appropriately, soptlights first the traditional social system in 
Bengal and the traditional roles of Bengali Hindu women. Taking her 
stand from the patriarchal, patrilineal, patrilocal, joint family as “the 
basic unit of social organisation in Bengal” (p. 10), she looks closely at, 
the setting within a family, the authority-structure, the customs, the 
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ignorance and invisibility (purdah) of women, and their low status, 
especially that of a new bride. Whereas males in the family were related 
by-blood, in-married females were brought from outside and hence needed 
schooling into their allotted roles in the family. As Laing would say, 
“Loss of a family member may be less dangerous than a now addition 
to the family, if the new recruit imports another family (i.e. internalisation 
of family identity) into the family.’*° Since the smooth functioning of 
the joint family — the domestic side, that is — as well as the continuance 
of the lineage depended upon the in-married women, the progenitors of 
sons, Hindu tradition prescribed a woman’s cultural bondage to her 
husband's family. “The thoroughness of their socialisation, and the lack 
of access to any knowledge of alternative models of social organisation” 
were the principal factors “contributing to women’s adjustment to pres- 
cribed roles” (p. 25). 

` From the depiction of such roles, Borthwick proceeds methodically 
(chapter two) to investigate the circumstances that directed attention to 
the ‘woman question’ in nineteenth-century Bengal; she discovers them 
primarily in the “complex response to the presence of British colonial 
rule” (p. 26). If a contempt for Indian. customs and a belief in the 
superiority of British civilisation, shared alike by the rulers and the 
Christian’ missionaries, paved the way for “cultural colonialism” through 
the medium of education; the operation was escalated to meet the needs 
of an alien administration as well as the bhadralok’s demand for English 
education for their own material advancement (p. 28). This aspect has 
been well-developed by Borthwick. I only wish to add here that the 
western challengers were distinctly at an advantage in the given situation 
of Bengal. Politically dominated, economically exploited, Bengal appeared 
to be culturally bankrupt as well. The sanskrit tradition had lost its 
creative power; Nadia, “the classic centre of Sanskrit education”, was in 
a pitiable state. “The Hindu world-view had been stagnant since the 
seventeenth century when the Vaisnava movement had lost its course in the 
sands of the Nyaya-Smriti culture of the traditional elite.” The newiy 
English-educated bhadralok were ashamed of the degradation that had 
crept in in their old culture and launched a reform movement — the: 
Brahmos taking the lead and the enlightened Hindus following — by. 
borrowing ideas from the West. Since the British, quite oblivious of the 
restricted lives of their own women, loudly proclaimed the position of 
women to be the criterion of a nation’s civilisation, the bhadralok were 
enthused to educate their women and elevate their condition (pp. 30-40). 
They saw no need to consult women, and their aim was not to liberate 
womankind, but to make an ideal mother/wife/daughter who would prove 
to be a worthy collaborator of the bhadralok’s attempt to arrive at society. 
- And so, inevitably, they imported the model of womanhood from the: 
West, and endeavoured to synthesise the Victorian ideals with the tradi: 
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tional Hindu womanly qualities. “Traditional values `persisted”, ‘says 
Borthwick, “in modernizing environments; Anglicised behaviour was 
modified to fit in with Bengali values” (p. 37). In my view, this would 
explain the contradictions within the bhadramahila, so evident through 
their writings, their “ambivalence” (to borrow Srinivas’s term!) toward 
their own society and toward the West; their desire to “progress” along 
the “modern” path coupled with the determination to preserve the 
inherited culture. It is important to mention in this context Borthwick’s 
astute observation that woemn’s perceptions of their own situations did 
not always synchronise with those of men ; while for the men, “the woman 
question “was separate from their working lives”, women’s responses to 
men-initiated „reforms (pp. 40-47, 5459) were “‘connected with the where; 
form of their existence” (p. 42). > i 
:It:was women’s education that commanded the central placé in “the 
nineteenth- -century scheme of reforms: And the third chapter ‘of this 
volume considers this issue with an impressive conglomeyatidn- of data 
about the modes of female instruction — the spread of Zenana edhication 
om the-one hand and the opening of girls’ schools on the other’ — the 
debates- over curriculum content, multiple views of men and women; of 
` the-modernists and the ‘conservatives, about the nature, extent and goal 
of female education. Evidently, whereas “education fot males was directly 
related to the- pursuit of employment, female education had no economic 
functions” (p. 61). The foremost’ persuasive plea in- favour of female 
education, seems to have been the exigericy for the creation of an enlighten- 
‘ed mother (supposedly for bringing up “civilized” sons) a line of argu- 
ment particularly effective in Bengal where the tie between mothers and 
sons is““especially- close” (p. 64).° It is interesting that’ while women 
themselves evinced a desire for education, they weré unwilling to relin= 
quish ‘traditional womanly virtues or their ‘domestic róle (p. 84). And” 
yet, comments Borthwick, the growth’ of. female ‘education’ was “an 
institutional change with far-reaching implications” for women’s role, 
status ‘and experiences (p. 108). ` me mde oN at 
- A. ‘major impact was felt on conjugal ‘relations, a theme- discussed = 
Borthwick in an outstanding chapter.” She discovers that in nhinetéenth-” 
century Bengal -the meaning of ‘marriage, the- most important event in’ 
a. woman’s life-cycle, began to alter, albeit slowly. Whereas the traditional. 
Hindu marriage magnified the idyll of pativratya (unquestioned following 
af husband), and elevated a husband to the status of God, the new style: 
of marriage enjoined the qualities of romantic love and conipanionship;: 
borrowed. from- the’ West (and ventilated through contemporary creative. 
literature). The British concept of the wife ‘as “help-meet” infiltrated: 
into -the Bengali bhadralok’s consciousness ; the absencé of companionship’ 
with-one’s wife was acutely felt; husbands began to educate ‘their wivéss 
and spend’ more time in ‘their company: ` More importantly, they ` begans 
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to depend on their wives to increase their social status as well as profes- 
sional career by taking part in public society (pp. 11424). Marriage 
reform was a corollary of this new ideology. Choice marriage, instead of 
arranged marriage as well as elevation of the age of marriage for girls began 
to find favour with the Brahmos, if not with the orthodox Hindus. With 
the aid of a number of case studies, Borthwick illustrates the responses of 
the bhadramahila to the changes in men’s attitude. They became sources 
of support and sustenance to their husbands whom they began to regard 
as friends and life-partners. The increasing importance of a husband in 
a woman’s world (as opposed to the earlier predominance of mother-in- 
law) is also attested to by Sarat kumari Chaudhurani (b. 1861). In 
Kalikatar Strisamaj (The Women’s Society of Calcutta, 1881), she 
mentions that in a social gathering, “no one asks whether a woman’s 
mother-in-law or sister-in-law is kind. Instead they ask, ‘How is your 
husband? Is he fond of you’?” Clearly, there developed strong bonds 
of companionship between a husband and a wife, which had been lacking 
in traditional marriages. Not that it altered a husband’s ultimate control 
over his wife (p. 146), because without “other structural changes the 
balance of power and authority ... remained with the husband, as it had | 
traditionally” (p. 109). ‘The women had only informal power-networks 
for influencing their husband’s decisions. 

The topic of motherhood (chapter five) follows, aptly, that of 
marriage, since the ultimate justification for marriage was the birth of a 
son. Borthwick identifies motherhood as “the most important function 
in the life of a Hindu woman” (p. 150) and recognises that child-birth 
and child-rearing occupied the major part of her life (p. 167). With 
masses of corroborative evidence, she dwells at length on the traditional 
practices of child-birth, new methods of child-care with emphasis on 
“a regular routine” for the child, as educated mother’s growing ambitions 
for her children and “the central position accorded to the child in the 
new idea of the family” (p. 182). Her principal argument is that although 
motherhood as a duty was not a novel idea, it was “redefined” to suit the 
new circumstances in nineteenth-century Bengal, by adopting ideas from 
Victorian England. The traditional idea of filial duty was now matched 
by a newer idea of parental duty, and the aim of child-rearing was seen 
to be “the production of an enlightened citizen.” In sum, there was an 
“elevation” of motherhood which gave the bhadramahila an “enhanced 
sense of purpose” and of sharing “the responsibility of shaping the future 
under colonial rule” (pp. 168-9). In this otherwise well-written chapter, 
one only misses a reference to Nancy Chodorow’s psycso-analytical 
critique of a mother’s socialising role in the family, and her thesis that 
“a crucial differentiating experience in male and female development 
arises out of the fact that women, universally, are largely responsible” for 
early childhood socialising. While a girl child is encouraged to copy 
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her mother, a male child learns to be different through emotional rejection 
of the woman’s world. It would be interesting to see the resultant 
reflection of the theory in the context of the joint family (comprising, so 
to say, many mothers) as well as in that of the increasing importance of 
a child in the newly emerging ideas of the family in Bengal. 

Chapter six deals with the domestic life and role of the bhadramahila 
and “the professionalisation of housework” after the fashion of post- 
industrialisation British middle class life (p. 226). Here the focus is on 
the “extremely complex changes” in a bhadramahila’s ‘life as “a result of 
the transformation of the world of the bhadralok” (p. 187), and on the 
ideal of the sugrihint (good housewife) that was projected before women. 
An ideal housewife would supervise the most minute details of the house- 
hold, keep an eye on the accounts and the kitchen, look after her husband 
and children and see to an orderly home. Women were motivated to 
take on new roles simultaneously with traditional ones. While culinary 
skill, a conventional feminine quality, was applauded, the use of the sewing 
machine, “a product of the new technology used increasingly by house- 
wives in Victorian England”, was encouraged (p.-193), and the loss of 
basic medical knowledge of their predecessors was deplored. The detailed 
portrait that Borthwick presents of the daily routine of a bhadramahila 
and of her household is convincingly documented. 

Chapter seven, on the subject of the erosion of purdah, is extremely 
informative. It discusses the link of the system with other institutions 
of the society, the modes of control exercised by men on women’s sexuality 
and social behaviour, as well as the external pressures and internal 
responses — e.g. travelling, career-needs of the bhadralok’ — that some- 
what relaxed the control in late nineteenth century. Some of the obser- 
vations are already known through Hanna Papanek’s brilliant study, 
‘Purdah : Separate Worlds and Symbolic Shelter’** but I strongly 
recommend reading this first-rate chapter, especially the section on dress 
reform and ideas of modesty. 

As a result of all these changes, the modern, educated, socially aware 
bhadramahila began to participate in public life, hitherto considered as 
an exclusive male sphere (chapters eight and nine). The joined voluntary 
women’s associations for social and, philanthropic purposes — formed 
under male encouragement and often set up by them — “without 
challenging the parameters of acceptable female concerns” (p. 271). The 
development of wdmen’s organisations in Bengal “followed its own 
momentum”, and was only marginally affected “by the activities of their 
western counterparts (p. 291). Since Bengali women lived in a pre- 
dominantly sex-segregated society, they were not able, like the western 
women, to join male-run organisations, nor did they attempt to give their 
associations a broader base. They did, however, endeavour to teach 
destitute women some economic skills, rehabilitate the prostitutes and 
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‘help famine relief-works. A handful of them entered gainful employment, 
möstly-as teachérs or doctors or in clerical service but the extent of female 
employment in nineteenth-century Bengal was extremely limited, and-a 
bhadramahila in a paid job was rather an exception than the rule. 

Far more conspicuous was the growth of women’s political awareness 
and action. Borthwick rightly observes that “whereas in England the 
catalyst in -the -politicisation of women was the issue of female suffrage, 
in India it was the wider cause of nationalism” (p. 346). Although 
Kadambini Ganguly (b. 1861) and Swarnakumari Devi (b. 1855) had 
attended earlier Congress sessions, it was from the swadeshi movement ‘of 
1905 that .Bengali women’s political participation stemmed — before the 
political involvement of women in the rest of India with Gandhi’s advent. 
The co-operation of women was sought by men, and the ready response 
of women was made possible first, by their newly acquired education and 
social consciousness and, second, by the conversion of the politico-economic 
‘struggle into deshpuja (worship of motherland) , religion being a stereo- 
‘type feminine domain. Many a woman in Calcutta as well as mofussal 
towns actively helped the boycott, propagated swadeshi, held meetings, 
wrote profusely in support of the cause, and even expressed sympathy 
with biplabis (revolutionaries) . 

Here, in one area, my research findings are at odds with Borthwick’s. 
She concludes that “the struggle against a common oppressor effectively 
diverted attention from other potential conflicts within the social system” 
and that “joint agitation against the partition helps explain the lack of 
a` feminist consciousness” (p. 361). I would argue that political aware- 
ness aroused in its wake social consciousness as well. It is from this period 
onwards that one can trace the beginning — very slow, but definite — of 
feminist consciousness in Bengal. Women started re-examining the male- 
projected models of home and marriage, and, becoming aware of their 
interests as a group. To cite but one example, the editor of Bharatamahila 
(May 1908) queried, “The swadeshi leaders had asked for our help. What 
have they done for us, women?” Examples like this — especially 
concerning conjugal rights — can be multiplied5 If struggle against 
political subjugation was accorded priority before the protest against 
domestic subordination, the latter never really evaporated. 2 

But then, Borthwick is right when she concludes that the 
bhadramahila were still unable to “transform their lives” at their own 
will and that they did not set out to organise themselves “as a group” to 
asseit “their interests in the face of male opposition” (p. 359). No, not 
yet, but: the promise of a beginning had been made. We must grant 
that the women of colonial Bengal were restricted by forces. beyond their 
control, i.e. the colonial connection, with its economy, polity, society, 
culture; mind and, finally, the alien model of a liberated woman: Their 
principal limitations were implicit in their own contradictions and their 
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failure to ally with women of wider classes. Nor were they supported by 
the socio-economic forces of the time. Historically speaking, the social 
liberation of women must emerge as a natural development from within 
the country. The roots óf the women’s movement have to be sought within 
the indigenous tradition, and, more importantly, women’s movement has to 
be linked to other forms of socio-economic liberation of humankind in 
general. . 

In terms: of academic scholarship, however, Borthwick has produced 
an excellent study. Insightful, data-based, well-organised, her book 
reveals with amazing details the life and experiences of a mineteenth- 
century bhadramahila, and in the process illuminates various facets of 
Bengali society; culture and thought. It should prove valuable to two sets 
of scholars — those.exploring South Asian history, and those interested in 
women’s studies. A solid contribution to historiography is the high 
standard it has set for future feminist historians. 
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Britain and the Himalayan Kingdom of Bhotan, , 4 
by A. B. Majumdar . 
(Pragati Prakashan, Patna, 1984) pp. xi, 217. Rs. 80/- 


The northern frontier of India has of late assumed increasing significance 
and the attention of scholars has been focussed on the area lying in the 
Himalayan region. ‘There have been learned studies on Nepal and Tibet ; 
and even Sikkim, an integral part of India, has received considerable 
attention. But Bhotan has received less attention that it deserves. 
Embedded in the southern slopes of the Himalayas its geo-political impor- 
tance is immense. A study of Bhotanese history in modern times must 
revolve round its relation with the British power in India. Dr. Majumdar’s 
book is a welcome addition to the not too plentiful literature on the 
subject. His narrative runs through the whole gamut of British Indian 
Government’s policy towards this tiny mountain state. 

British policy towards Bhotan was conditioned by two factors, namely, 
security of the northern frontiers of Bengal and Assam and desire to 
open trade routes to Tibet. This relationship the author has divided into 
three periods. The first period covered the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. In this period the British were involved in the intricacies of fron- 
tier politics involving Bhotan, Coochbehar, Baikunthapur and Nepal. ‘The 
author has ably unravelled the confused politics of this period. Eager for 
Indo-Tibetan trade, Warren Hastings took a lenient view of the activities 
of Bhotan in spite of the warnings of Purling, the Collector of Rangpur, 
and ignored his suggestion to confine the Bhotanese to the hills. Hastings 
policy, however, did not meet with the expected success. 

The second period covered the major part of the nineteenth century 
and saw the evil effects of Bhotanese expansion southwards into the plains. 
This created tension and extreme insecurity in the border and justified 
the worst fears of Purling. The problem was further complicated by the 
assertion of Chinese suzerainty over the sub-Himalayan states. Further, 
Bhotan was in turmoil in this period. During much of the nineteenth 
century she was plagued by constant tension and internecine strife for 
which its peculiar political system was responsible. ‘The spiritual autho- 
rity was vested in the Dharma Raja while temporal affairs were theoreti- 
cally under the control of the Deva Raja. None of the posts was hereditary. 
The former descended to the reincarnation of the deceased Dharma Raja 
while the latter was elected by the council of Penlops and Jungpens. 
But in actual practice the post was occupied by the Penlop of Paro or the 
Penlop of ‘Tongsa, the most powerful among the governors. The Penlops, 
although supposed to be. appointed by the Deva Raja, actually had to 
wrest their posts by force. This kept the country in a state of constant 
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instability and tension. In the absence of a strong central authority there 
was no check on the activities of these two ambitious Penlops and they 
satisfied their plundering appetite by intrusions into British territories. 
The only way to prevent the border incidents was to occupy the Dooars 
and push the Bhotanese back to the hills. But British policy in this 
respect was very hesitant indeed and they preferred to rely on negotiation 
to persuade the Bhotanese to adopt a policy of good neighbourliness. 
But the Bhotanese were incorrigible antagonists. 

This strange disinclination on the part of the Government of India 
was not peculiar to Bhotan affairs only but can be seen in other spheres 
as well. With regard to a more important danger spot, namely Afghanistan, 
we find the same type of non-committal attitude. The reason for this 
kind of attitude towards Bhotan has been ascribed to the fear of Chinese 
reaction. But how unfounded such apprehension was has been explained 
by the author. A more cogent reason was the fact that the British 
authorities in India had to toe the line chalked out by the Home 
Government in matters of external policy. This was dictated by the 
compulsions of European politics and imperial needs, while the Govern- 
ment of India’s only concern was with the problems that they had to face. 
Naturally the Government of India had to wait for the approval of 
authorities at home before they could embark upon any policy of their 
own. On one occasion the Secretary of State even reminded the Governor 
General that Her Majesty's government could not have two foreign 
policies. Therefore in spite of Jenkins’ repeated advocacy for the 
occupation of the Bengal Dooars the government remained unmoved. ‘The 
government woke up to reality only when Eden returned from his mission 
empty-handed after a most humiliating experience at Bhotan court. The 
treaty of Sinchula (1865), which brought to an end the resultant war, 
helped to achieve the long sought after objectives. The annexation of 
Bhotanese territories in the plains and the occupation of the 18 Bengal 
Dooars effectively confined the Bhotanese to the hills and sealed the 
routes of their incursions into British India. ‘The Assam Dooars had 
already been taken possession of. The northern frontiers of Bengal and 
Assam thus took their final shape. The long cherished ambition of free 
trade was also achieved. In return for these cessions the Bhotan Govern- : 
ment was to receive an annual subsidy, which the British could use as a 
lever to keep the turbulent neighbour quiet. This subsidy was also 
expected to strengthen the position of the Deva Raja which alone could 
bring stability to this mountain state and help preserve peace on the 
border and maintain good relations with the British. 

But stability did not come to Bhotan so quickly. Further, a new 
problem was created by Chinese claim to suzerainty over Tibet. To make 
the situation more complicated the Tibetans at this time entered Sikkim 
and had to be driven out. To ease the situation the British authorities 
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acknowledged Chinese suzerainty over Tibet while China recognized 
British protectorate over Sikkim. 

Stabilization soon after came to the troubled state of Bhotan when in 
1904 the Dharma Raja died and there was no further re-incernation till 
1907 in which year the Penlop of Tongsa was chosen as the Deva Raja 
by the spiritual and temporal nobles and the new ruler established a 
hereditary kingship. 

Dr Majumdar has given a lucid and authoritative account of these 
developments ky a judicious use of archival materials and printed sources, 
both primary and secondary. Another recent work on the same subject 
and covering more or less the same period which readily comes to mind 
is Dr A. Dev’s India and Bhutan. Political history seems to be at a dis- 
count now-a-days ; but we can do so only at a great cost. In view of the 
developments that are taking place around us it is certainly time for our 
scholars to take a little more interest in our neighbours and in our 
relations with them. Scholars, researchers and students will read this book 
with profit. It is a sound piece of historical research. 

The value of the book has been enhanced by the inclusion of three 
maps., lists of the Raikats of Baikunthapur, rulers of Coochbehar and of 
the Deva Rajas as well as the genealogical tables of the Nazir Deos and 
Dewan Deos of Coochbehar. The bibliography is useful. 


D. P. Sinha 
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CALCUTTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Annual Report 1986 


In 1986 the Society enrolled six new members and one life member. We 
welcome all new members and invite them to take an active role in its 
activities. 


In the year under review the Society was able to organise three lectures. 
In July Dr. Richard Hofferbert spoke on Black Americans. In spite of 
the inclement weather a number of members attended the meeting. In 
this connection we would like to thank the U.S.1.S. for their kind 
co-operation in arranging the meeting. In August Prof. Robert Crane, 
an expert on urban history, spoke on some aspects of the history of 
Calcutta. The meeting was well attended. 


In collaboration with Bengal Chamber of Commerce & Industry, the 
Society has organised a series of lectures ro be delivered on Nineteenth 
Century Bengal. The first of the series was delivered by Dr. Pradip Sinha 
of Rabindra Bharati University who spoke on the 26th November on 
“Social Change and Entrepreneurship”. 


Subsequently in 1987 there have been two other talks by Dr. Ashin 
Das Gupta, Director of National Library and Dr..Tapan Roy Choudhury 
of Oxford University. All the three. meetings were very well attended. 
The series will continue and it is the intention to bring out a collection 
of monographs at the end. i 


As members know for various reasons we have fallen behind in the 
publication of the journal Bengal Past & Present. In 1986 two issues 
were published under the editorship of Dr. Hiren Chakrabarti. Tha 
Editor is taking all the possible steps towards bringing the journal 
up-to-date. In 1986 the journal for 1983 (Part II) and 1984 were published 
and sent to the members and subscribers. The 1985 issue is expected to 
be out by the end of May, 1987. By the end of 1988 we should become 
up-to-date. fe SS Sen 

It was decided by the Executive Council that the 1987 issue, to be 
published on the occasion of the 80th anniversary of the Society, should 
contain a selection of articles from the past issues of “Bengal Past and 
Present” and that the 1990 issue will be a special one celebrating the 
. tercentenary of Calcutta. The Editor, Dr. Hiren Chakrabarti, has been 
requested to see that these two special issues reflect the high standard 
for which “Bengal Past and Present” is known in the academic circles 
throughout the world. 


“4 
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There was a change in the office of the Secretary. Dr. P. C. Mahtab 
begged to be relieved of the post of Secretary for personal reasons. In 
September a Special General Meeting, summoned to discuss the issue, 
appreciated his difficulties and relieved him of the post and elected me 
to act as Honorary Secretary. I was encouraged to take up my new 
responsibilities on receiving assurance that Mr. Bhaskar Chunder would 
continue to assist me as Honorary Assistant Secretary. Dr. Mahatab was 
elected Vice President. I am sure the members would like to record their 
appreciation of the excellent work done by Dr. Mahtab, during his tenure 
of secretaryship. 


The Society has decided to celebrate the tercentenary of Calcutta in 
1990 not only through the publication of a Special issue of the journal 
but also through lectures seminars and cultural programmes. A special 
committee formed for this purpose under the chairmanship of Dr. P. C. 
Gupta met on 19th December, 1986 and has since been busy ooians 
ways and means to make this occasion a grand success. 


In order to support the activities of the Society and bring the 
publication of magazine up-to-date, it is necessary to generate sufficient 
funds. A great deal of effort has been extended towards clearing of backlogs 
in subscription and other dues of the Society. We are appreciative of 
the support we have received from members even though one necessarily 
has had to go through the irksome act of constant reminders! As will 
be seen from the budget placed at the Annual General Meeting, we have 
an extremely ambitious target for collections and an overall generation 
of revenue five times more than the previous year’s collection. In this 
context I am happy to record as at date we have already collected more 
than Rs. 15,000/- of the targeted subscription of Rs. 40,000/- for the whole 
year and also Rs. 5,750/- of the budgeted collection of Rs. 11,000/- in 
grants. I would like to thank the members for their co-operation in the 
collection drive. 


Finally, I would like to thank the office bearers and members of the 
Executive Council for the active interest they have continued to take in 
the management of the Society. Particular mention must be made of the 
hard work put in by the Assistant Secretary, Shri Bhaskar Chunder. I 
must also put on record my gratitude to all members, subscribers and 
advertisers for their kind co-operation in enabling the Society to maintain 
its activities. We look forward to the continued co-operation of all 
concerned so as to enable the Society to exist more vigorously in the 
years ahead. 


28th April, 1987 ARABINDA RAY 
HONORARY SECRETARY 


w 
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Calcutta Tercentenary Celebration Sub-Committee 


Members of the Calcutta Historical Society will no doubt be delighted 
to learn that a sub-committee for the celebration of CALCUTTA 1990 
was formed at the meeting of the Executive Council on 15 July 1986. 
The sub-committee consists of the following members : 


Dr P. C. Gupta (Chairman), Dr S. C. Nandy, Dr Ashin Das Gupta, 
Dr P. C. Mahtab, Dr Hiren Chakrabarti, Dr Chittabrata Palit, Dr. K. P. 
Sengupta, and Mr Arabinda Ray (Secretary and Convener). Mr Bhaskar 
Chunder was later coopted into the sub-committee. 


The first meeting of the sub-committee was held on 19 December 
1986 under the Chairmanship of Dr P. C. Gupta. The following is an 
extract from the proceedings of that meeting: 


"It had been decided earlier that the sub-committee would arrange 
for the celebration of the tercentenary of Calcutta through lectures and 
seminars to be organised by Dr Chittabrata Palit and through the publi- 
cation of a special issue of Bengal Past and Present under the editorship 
ot Dr Hiren Chakrabarti. 


“As suggested by Dr S$. C. Nandy and Dr Chittabrata Palit, it was 
decided that a series of lectures and seminars by specialists on Calcutta 
might begin in the winter of 1987-88, coinciding with the 80th anniver- 
sary of the Calcutta Historical Society, but most of the lectures and 
seminars would take place between late 1988 and August 1990. 


“It was reaffirmed that the special issue of Bengal Past and Present, 
to be brought out on the occasion of the Calcutta tercentenary, should 
contain select articles from the old issues of the journal bearing on 
Calcutta. If possible, some interesting documents relating to Calcutta 
might be included in the special issue of Bengal Past and Present, and if 
funds permitted, a volume of proceedings of the tercentenary lectures/ 
seminars might also be brought out. 


‘Dr Ashin Das Gupta took the opportunity to request interested 
members of the Calcutta Historical Society to collaborate with the 
National Library in the preparation of a bibliography on Calcutta and 
in the weeding out of High Court records for the purpose of microfilming 
work to be undertaken by the National Library.” 


The Executive Council was pleased to accept the above proposal in 
its meeting of 26 March 1987. 
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Executive Council 


Dr Pratul Chandra Gupta, President 
Dr S. C. Nandy, Vice-President 

Dr Ashin Das Gupta, Vice-President 
«Dr P. C. Mahtab, Vice-President 

Dr D. P. Sinba, Vice-President 

Mr D. P. Chakrabarti, Vice-President 
Dr Hiren Chakrabarti, Editor 


Mr Arabinda Ray, Secretary 

Mr Bhaskar Chunder, Treasurer 
Mrs Geeta Mallick, Member 

Dr Chittabrata Palit, Member 
Sint. Basanti Mitra, Member 

Dr K. P. Sengupta, Member 

Dr Nilmani Mukherjee, Member 
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Half-yearly 
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PUBLICATIONS 


J. H. Little, House of Jagat Sett, with Introduction by 
N. K. Sinha Rs. 15.00 
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